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CHRISTINE 
lain Chrichton Smith 


She found the geriatric ward very interest- 
ing and weird. There was fat Mrs. Ross whose 
husband had been dead for ten years and who 
believed she was going to have a baby. 

“T think it will be a boy this time,” she 
would say to Christine. ““We never had a boy. 
It was all girls.”” Then she would look proudly 
down at her big belly and say, ‘“‘Can you not 
hear him move.” Her grey hair straggled on the 
pillow. 

There was Mrs. Simmons who dressed up 
every day and stood waiting for the taxi which 
would take her back to the tenement she had 
lived in nine years before and which no longer 
existed. 

“Hugh is not usually late. I can’t understand 
it” she would say, and then, “I can’t find my 
handbag.” 

Outside the window the birds were singing 
and the trees had put out their first leaves of 
spring. 

“Have you done your homework?” said 
Miss Leggat, who had been a primary teacher. 

“Yes,’’ said Christine as she tucked in the 
sheet. 

“Well, then,” said Miss Leggat, “I think 


you should do your physical jerks, Legs together, 
legs apart, legs together. “And Christine would 
do her exercises till Miss Leggat was satisfied. 

“I wonder why my bed is wet,” Miss 
Leggat would say. 

“That is because you have wet it yourself,” 
said Christine. 

“Not at all, not at all, that woman must 
have been in my bed,” and she pointed to the 
occupant of the next bed who was staring into 
space. 

“Make sure that you do your homework. 
How else will you get on in the world?” 

Christine sang as she moved about the ward. 

Miss Campbell called her by the name Helen 
and thought that she was her daughter. 

“When are you going to take me out of 
here?” she would say. 

“It won’t be long now,” said Christine. 

Miss Leggat talked regularly to her mother 
who had been dead for twenty years. 

“TI am sorry,” she would say, “‘I’ll come in 
when I've finished playing.”’ 

Her face became dreamy and lost and she 
would speak to her dolls. 

“JT don’t know my own name,”’ Christine 
would say to herself, but she was happy for she 
liked working with old people. Her own mother 
had died when she herself was fifteen and she was 
now eighteen. She had died of cancer. Her 
father had wept for a whole day and then had 
gone fishing as he had done in the past. But what 
was worst of all he had begun to drink heavily. 

“God is a bugger,” he would say. ‘‘What else 
is there to do?” 

“Ts that not my taxi now?” said Mrs. 
Simmons but it was actually a taxi to take the 
nurses to the dance. 

They left her with no handbag standing 
beside the door, crying gently. 

“Tf I stay here long I shall go off my head,” 
said Christine to herself as she emptied a bedpan 
while the sun poured in through the windows. 

“My child is due any day now,” said Mrs. 
Ross. “He will be a big bouncing boy. I just 
know it.” 

Her daughters never visited her, and she 
would sing Scottish songs when it came into her 
head, Sometimes she would whisper a lullaby very 
low. 

“Ts this what we are going to come to?” 
said Christine to herself for she did not want to 
go home especially as her father was drinking so 
heavily. She remembered the day her mother had 
been buried. The young minister had worn a 
black cloak, and she had seen the sheep nuzz- 
ling at the bushes not far from the graveyard. 
The other fishermen had been there in their 
black clothes, standingsolidly on the earth, 
after the swaying motion of their boats. The 
coffin had descended among a hum of bees. A 


black head had lifted itself from the bushes. 

“T will now take your name,” said Miss 
Leggat opening an imaginary register. 

Christine nearly said Helen but caught 
herself in time. 

“Christine,” she said. If only that taxi 
would come. But then taxis were black as 
hearses. 

“And what are you going to be when you 
grow up?” said Miss Leggat brightly. 

“T shall be a nurse,” said Christine. 

“A nurse. That’s very good. That’s very 
good indeed. But will you like a hospital?” 

Her father stumbled in the door and went 
straight to the bathroom and vomited. There 
were scales of fish on his hands. 

The sea heaved about her, and through 
one of the waves she could see her mother’s face 
twisted in pain. 

“Helen,” said Miss Campbell, “I wish you 
would come in earlier. And what was that I 
found in your room last night?” 

“Tt was nothing at all,” she nearly screamed. 
“And anyway it isn’t your business.” 

She looked around her, frightened that 
she might actually have spoken. 

“Is there anything wrong?”’ said Sister 
Hogg. “You should go out more. Why don’t you 
go to a dance?” 

“T met your mother at a dance,” said her 
father tearfully, ‘““She was wearing a yellow 
dress. We danced the Highland Schottische.” 

His vomit was as yellow as the sun and he 
writhed in her arms as she tried to put him to 
bed. 

The leaves became greener and greener and 
she saw the sheep through the window of the 
ward, 

Miss Leggat was dying and said, ‘““Now you 
make sure that you pass all your examinations, 

I have done my best for you. Your English is 
good but your Arithmetic is weak.” 

“Please don’t leave me,”’ Christine pleaded 
in silence. “I'll do the physical jerks.’ And she 
did them but when she looked at the bed Miss 
Leggat’s eyes were blank, and her mouth had 
fallen open. 

“It was only to be expected,” said Sister 
Hogg. “Your colour isn’t good.” 

Christine thought she was referring to 
the crayons but didn’t say anything. 

“Tf only the taxi would come,” but the 
taxi never came. 

“If only the child would be born,” but the 
grey haired woman stared proudly at her belly 
and nothing happened. 

The floor of the ward swayed, as if it 
were the sea, and the sheep looked in at the 
window. 

“Helen,” said Mrs. Campbell. 

“Is she really dead,” thought Christine. 


‘She kept the register beautifully and she was 
so lonely. She had no one but her pupils all her 
days.” 

She dreamed that the taxi came for Mrs. 
Simmons and that she found her handbag. She 
dreamed that a child crawled about the floor 
of the ward and was taught Arithmetic by Miss 
Leggat. She dreamed that Helen came to see Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Sister Hogg kept asking her if she was well. 

Miss Leggat sat up in her coffin and marked 
the register among a dense hum of bees. 

When she herself looked in the mirror she 
thought that her hair was turning grey. The 
chairs by-the side of the beds became branches. 
“There is something I have to do,” she thought, 
“but I don’t know what it is.”” The sockets of 
the old women were as pink as the legs of sea- 
gulls; and they hardly ever slept. 

At visiting time she sat by the side of Mrs. 
Campbell’s bed and told her that she had come 
to see her. Her name was Helen and she was 
sorry for having been out every night. 

“Tam glad you came,” said Mrs. Campbell, 
“someone is stealing my money.” 

Sister Hogg told her to come with her for 
a while and led her out of the ward. 

“T think you should take a holiday,”’ she 
said. 

“I would do that,” said Christine, “If it 
weren’t for the sheep. And anyway I have to 
wait for the baby.” 

“What baby?” 

“Mrs. Ross’s baby, of course.” 

It was odd how pink Sister Hogg’s sockets were. 

“T see.” 

“And Miss Leggat is going to teach him 
Arithmetic. I shall go on holiday when the taxi 
comes.”’ 

“What taxi?” 

“The hearse,” she said. ‘“There will be lots 
of flowers.” 

Sister Hogg took her hand in hers and 
looked deep in her eyes. Her own eyes were 
frightened to death. 

“Come,” she said. 

How sun-lit the corridor was, and her hand 
in her mother’s hand was warm and trusting. 

They walked together to another room in 
which Miss Leggat, young and beautiful and clad 
in white was marking a register. 

Christine sat down obediently in a chair. 

“My name is Helen,” she said, “ and my 
father drinks all the time.” She added, “When the 
taxi comes don’t forget to let me know.” 

Miss Leggat opened a drawer and a baby 
came out pink as a seagull’s leg. It howled and 
howled and howled, and all around it the bees 
hummed and the birds sang. 


DEALING WITH A BORE 


John Herdman 


I seem to be a person who is exceptionally 
vulnerable to the altentions of bores. I am not 
a conversationalist, you see, perhaps because I 
feel fundamentally there is nothing much in 
life that is worth talking about, or at least that 
talking never really did much in the way of 
good to anybody or anything. Having so little 
to say for myself, in order to give the 
impression that in spite of that I am con- 
tributing to a conversation by my interest, 
intelligence and observation - in short, by 
being a good listener - I try to maintain an 
observant, intelligent and interested look on my 
face when someone is talking to me; and where 
bores are concerned, that’s fatal. 

Let me say at once, in case the feeling 
should suggest itself that I am in any way 
hard-hearted, that I’m far from being un- 
sympathetic to bores. According to a 
psychological theory I read about recently, 
bores were never listened to as children, so that 
they are condemned for the rest of their lives 
to go on trying to gain their parents’ attention, 
an ambition in which they can never now be 
successful; and that is of course a very sad 
thing. That granted, however, the fact remains 
that you have to look after yourself in this 
life, otherwise you’re sunk. 

Accordingly it is more or less essential 
to have contigency plans up your sleeve if 
you mix much with bores. Unfortunately the 
resourcefulness of bores, and their immunity 
to the promptings of pity, are generally 
such as to confound the best-laid schemes. 

You may fondly suppose for instance that you 
can get off with passing the time of day with a 
bore, and if it’s a sunny one and your mood 
full of the milk of human kindness you can even 
be betrayed in the first few seconds into 
imagining that he’s really not too bad, and 
agreeing to join him for a half pint. In no time 
at all he’ll have you pinioned in a corner, hell 
overbear you and stand up close to you, 
probably spit into your drink, and then simply 
talk you into the ground. Moreover he’ll notice 
at once if you’re contemplating flight, he will 
recognise your intention in the very first 
flicker of the eyes in the direction of the door, 
and from that moment will keep up such an 
unremitting and pertinacious verbal assault that 
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you can escape him only by resorting to 
unconscionable rudeness. In effect, he’s 
challenging you to tell him that he’s a bore, 
and counting on your good nature that you 
won’t, or failing your good nature then on your 
sense of social propriety. Some bores will 
actually go so far as to ask if they’re boring you, 
or more often beg for reassurance that they’re 
not; and then they appear very hurt, and ina 
self-righteous kind of way too, if you tell them 
the truth. 

There is one bore in particular of my 
acquaintance whom I’d like to tell you about. 
I’ve known him in a vague sort of way for 
several years, and we have a common interest 
in early Celtic history. This unfortunate man 
often has most interesting information to 
impart on this fascinating topic, and though he 
must long ago have recognised that he bores me 
stiff he can’t for the life of him make out why. 
He just cannot understand that it is not his 
subject-matter that is boring, but his insistance. 
He launches into the most extraordinary speeches 
the moment he meets me, and expects an 
intelligent response too, so that he can be 
reassured as to how interesting he is. Usually 
I retreat before him inch by inch, and inch 
by inch he advances until he has me flattened 
against a car door, or perhaps a set of railings. 
The more it is borne in upon him that he is 
boring me and that I am desperate to get away, 
the more relentlessly and determinedly does he 
strive to be interesting, to hold my attention. 
“This must interest him!” I can almost hear him 
think. He admitted to me once, in a confidential 
or unguarded moment, that he had been snubbed 
and rejected all his life, and he genuinely had 
not the least idea why. 

One day J saw him bearing down on me 
in the street, a well-heeled sprightly middle-aged 
bore with brief-case and umbrella. There was 
no possibility of escape. With scarcely a “How 
are you?” he at once began to recount to me 
in minute detail the contents of a recently 
published learned paper which seemed to 
provide new evidence in support of O’Rahilly’s 
long-discredited theory that Ireland had been 
colonised by P-Celtic tribes before the Gaels. 
Fverything he was telling me was really quite 
indescribably interesting, there is no doubt 
of that, and yet within seconds I was in a 
state of blind panic, frantically in search of 
any tiniest chink in the armour of his discourse 
which might admit the blade of my “Well, ?m 
afraid I’m in a bit of a hurry...” But here 
my innate decency let me down time and 
again. I obviously should have stuck my oar 
in decisively the very first instant he drew 
breath, but I felt that in politeness a slight 
pause was called for, it need really be only a 
minuscule gesture but some token pause there 


had to be. Of course I should have known from 
experience that this bore would be quite 
merciless towards such weakness. The hesitation 
of a fraction of a second, my mouth already 
open to form the saving words, the very sound 
rising in the throat - too late, he was off again. 
This occurred three or four times before I 
finally lost my head. When that happened, 
though, I didn’t even bother to wait for the 
next drawing of the bore’s breath, but gasped 
“I’m going in here” while he was absolutely 

in full flight, and turned and fled up the steps 
of the nearest building, which turned out to be 
a university department of Estate Management. 
Casting a furtive glance back from within the 
safety of the doorway I saw him already 
scuttling away in the opposite direction as 

fast as his legs could carry him, like a wounded 
rabbit. 

Bores are creatures of remarkable 
resilience, however, and hope springs eternal in 
their all-too-human breasts. Only a few days 
ago I had just stepped into a lift in a local 
government building and the doors were already 


closing when I saw the bore leaping eagerly towards 


me across the vestibule, waving his umbrella. 

I could easily have let events take their course 
without incurring reproach, but some maso- 
chistic or perhaps sadistic impulse made me jam 
my foot between the doors and then bang the 
“Open Door” button with my fist. There was 
no one else in the lift. The bore trotted up; I 
didn’t let him in, however, discouraging his entry 
partly with my outstretched right hand which I 
kept pressed on the button, partly by placing 
my left arm akimbo on my hip. The bore was 
much more intent on talking than on entering 
the lift, anyway, and immediately launched 
forth. I felt an immense sense of power at that 
moment. For the first time in my experience 1 
was not at his mercy, but he at mine. All I had 
to do to finish him off was to remove my hand 
from the ‘‘Open Door” button, and moreover 
that was such a negative action, something 
really so much in the natural and inevitable 
way of things, that it couldn’t possibly be 
thought of as in any way an offensive or 
spiteful act. The lift was needed elsewhere, 
after all, already it was beginning to buzz 
impatiently as it received summonses from 
above, and besides the bore might not even 
have wanted to go up. I let him ramble on for 
perhaps fifteen seconds, then at the words 
“this remarkable new find of a coin of 
Vercingetorix”’, ] released the button with a 
helpless shrug of the shoulders which dissembled 
a malicious joy. Pride goes before a fall, how- 
ever. As he saw what was happening the bore 
bounded forward with a lighting reflex born of 
despair, and succeeded in thrusting his umbrella 
into the gap. For an agonising half-second the 


doors seemed to hesitate, then with weary 
resignation they re-opened, admitting the 
triumphant bore, I pressed the button for my 
floor and up we went, the bore of course 
rattling away sixty to the dozen. But I had an 
appointment upstairs and the trial, I thought, 
would not be long. Then all at once the lights 
flickered, the lift seemed to be moving with 
less confidence, less decisiveness; there came a 
slight judder, then a second more distinct, and it 
had come to a halt, between the eight and ninth 
floors. Resigning myself to my fate, I turned my 
face to the wall. Only an hour before I had read 
in my morning paper that all the lift-repair men 
in the city would be on strike that week. 


A TALE OF 
THE LONG BAR 
Patrick Farnon 


Bert has always been the barman in the 
Long Bar, as long as anyone in the town can 
remember that is. He is not tall. Not any import- 
ant size. He has red hair, just like Red Mechanical 
had, though not so bright, not the same carrot 
red, and he wears a white apron. At times he 
throws his mouth open to stretch the skin 
tight over his teeth in a gesture something like 
a yawn and it is possible then to see the dis- 
colouration of his few remaining teeth. He is 
not too young any more but he is not old. 

Every day he does the same things. He 
climbs onto the chair and places the diamond 
grooved key into the tiny aperture of the clock 
high on the wall and winds the mechanism. 
Then he climbs back down, lifts the trapdoor in 
the floor, disappears and comes up again with 
the liquor bottles, the whisky, the sherry and 
the vodka, and switches these for the empty 
bottles on the shelves, At other times he can be 
seen wiping the bartop with a stained towel or 
nodding into the telephone in the corner of the 
bar nearest the main door. When he is not doing 
any of these things he will be pouring a beer for 
one of the patrons, his eye on the level of the 
rising foam. Once a day also he fills up the 
glass case on the bar with meat-pies and sausage 
rolls. And that is one of the mysteries that 
concerns the Long Bar. For although Bert 
fills up the glass case each day at the same time 
approximately, just after eleven so that the pies 


will be piping hot by the afternoon, no one has 
ever been seen ordering one of those pies. Equally 
no one has ever seen another person eat one of 
those pies. Yet every day Bert places a fresh 
load behind the glass and slides the little door 
shut. If he were working down the road at the 
Commercial Hotel, such faith, such insistence, 
would be understandable. The Commercial Hotel 
is always busy. Winter or summer you can go 
into the Commercial Hotel and if the dining room 
is not crowded or there is not a bunch of 
commercial travellers in the cocktail bar talking 
in loud voices about mileage allowances and 
other secrets of the trade, then one of the 
waitresses is crossing the deep green tartan 
carpet, on her way from the dining room to the 
lounge, from the cocktail bar back to the dining 
room, going upstairs to the guest rooms or 
coming down. And although these ladies will 
sometimes glance in your direction, mostly they 
are too busy concentrating on the glasses on the 
tray they are carrying or, the younger ones 
especially, pretending a disinterest in the gentle- 
men at the bar. But that is not the main difference 
between the Long Bar and the Commercial 
Hotel. Immediately you enter the Long Bar 
there is a sensation of having arrived too early 
for whatever is about to happen and that if you 
hang around long enough, well... This enduring 
sensation of expectancy is conveyed in the way 
the customers at the bar look up when someone 
enters through the main door and is fortified by 
the even more solitary glance they redirect at 
the rows of liquor bottles when the intruder 

is not recognised and takes his place as a stranger 
further down the bar. There is a sadness in this 
awkward turning away of the head too, It is 
perhaps the only bond the customers have in 
common. At the same time it is the most 
wonderful thing about the Long Bar for no 
matter when you enter, the-air is charged to the 
same pitch of intensity, of expectancy of an 
imminent arrival. You can never come to late 

to the Long Bar. 

You will never be in time for the Commer- 
cial Hotel. Upstairs and downstairs there are so 
many rooms. Always they are crowded. No 
sooner will you have gone into the lounge than 
it will occur to you that the cocktail bar was 
probably the best to try first and once in the 
cocktail bar you might start to wonder about 
the dining room and head in that direction. 
Admittedly this impression is less strong in the 
winter. The big streamlined buses that pause in 
the car park behind the hotel on their way 
up north to the lochs or down south to the 
rolling border country, are more scarce and the 
meagre salads they serve in the dining room are 
noticeably sadder now that there are fewer 
people to dissect the razor thin slices of tomato 
and cucumber and the white spined lettuce 
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leaves. In the late year the salads of the 
Commercial Hotel reach the height of their 
melancholy. By then they have become impreg- 
nated by the dampness that has been in the 
sandstone of the buildings these hundred years 
now. Perhaps the visitors enjoy their salads. 
There is no way of telling. They climb onto the 
big buses and are out onto the big new highway 
and beyond the town before they know it. Now 
that the buses take the new highway instead of 
the narrow main street, none of them pass the 
town clock that dominates the crossroads at the 
centre of the town or see beneath it and to one 
side the faded red lettering that announces “The 
Long Bar’’. For that reason they will never know 
of the two entrances and of the rain that falls all 
night and every night there. 

Nor will they ever learn of the evening 
that Skin McGuire entered through the main 
door of the bar and was never seen again. It is 
as well not to talk of such things. The warm 
weather will be here again soon and the reeds 
out on the swamp will start to raise their heads 
again after the pounding of the winter rains. If 
the skies stay clear for long enough you can 
coast the high iron rails that once encircled the 
Duke’s palace before the galleries of the mines 
deep underground brought it sinking into the 
earth, go all the way out to the river where the 
old Roman bridge used to stand before they 
knocked it down when the town council found 
the money to landscape the river. Either that or 
you can spend the long afternoons in Fitz- 
patrick’s betting shop and watch the prices of 
the horses being marked up on the board, If you 
have nothing better to do you can always pick a 
name from the card, place a bet at the grille and 
go back and sit on the bench and wait for the 
commentary to come in over the blower. You 
might even pick a winner. You never know. 

It was on an afternoon like that that Red 
Mechanical came into town those many years 
ago. He came in from the south. Along the 
Fairlee road, passing the Palais de Danse and the 
Commercial Hotel, making straight for the cross 
roads. It was the brown cardboard suitcase that 
attracted the attention of the boys up at 
Burton’s Billiard Emporium just across the road. 

Now many hitchhikers and the odd tramp 
pause for a moment on one of those four corners 
before continuing their journey and no one bats 
an eyelid. But there was something different 
about Red Mechanical. Right from the beginning. 

Between dusting the blue chalk on the end 
of the cue or marking up the score by sliding the 
little brass indicator a few notches along the rail 
and at the same time trying to keep an eye on how 
the balls are running there just isn’t time for more 
than a cursory glance out of the big windows. 
Not when a game is in progress at one of the ten 
or twelve tables, in any case. Also in a game as 


serious as snooker or pool up in Burton’s, no 
player or spectator for that matter, will dare 
open his mouth during a game unless a critical 
point has been reached and custom allows such 
a lapse. Then he will announce, 

“Green ball,” or “Blue ball,” or some other 
choice in keeping with the code of the game. And 
once a player has taken his shot, he will stand 
back a pace, dust the leather tip of his cue 

again with the blue chalk and watch as the next 
player moves forward, bends over the table and 
lines his eye along the cue to the ball. When a 
good shot is taken, a series of light taps with the 
base of the cue on the wooden floorboards will 
indicate a praiseworthy stroke has indeed been 
taken. A voice might even concede, 

“Shot.” 

So while the coloured balls clicked and ran 
under the bright lights in the Emporium, Red 
Mechanical stood watching the town clock from 
the position he had taken up on the pavement 
below. Finally he picked up the suitcase, crossed 
the road and pushing open the swing doors of | 
the bar, disappeared from view. 

Had any of the players looked out of the 
side window then and over the unfrosted top 
part of the bar window they might have caught 
a glimpseof him at the bar, both hands rested 
on the red mahogany top, the suitcase beside 
him. 

“A very large beer,” he had just ordered. 
“The best.” 

Now that kind of remark was guaranteed 
to stop any conversation, especially in the Long 
Bar. It was best not to be too certain about 
things or state any preferences, some people 
might take offence. And just as you didn’t 
complain if the beer was bad, in the same way, 
you didn’t give orders. That was the rule. When 
the few customers at the bar resumed their 
conversation it was just that second too hasty. 
Casting anxious glances in Red Mechanical’s 
direction, they relaxed noticeably when he 
raised the glass to his lips, drained it in one deep 
draught, gasped ‘‘Lovely stuff,” and ordered a 
second. 

Red Mechanical took his own time. He 
drank another two beers before reaching down 
and opening the suitcase. What it was he took 
out they wouldn’t acknowledge at first. Even 
Bert couldn’t believe it and was standing almost 
opposite the big man. And when it had registered 
they didn’t react either in case they were taken 
for fools. Red Mechanical finished turning the 
key in the side of the gleaming bird and released 
it. It strutted down the length of the bar as 
glasses were hurriedly removed from its path, © 
did a sort of jig, whirled round half way down and 
came back up the bar its legs flashing up and down 
rapid as drumsticks, high stepping. It was a tap 
dancing hen. A mechanical tap dancing hen. It 


had bright red eyes of hard glass and each time 
it stopped and threw back its head it emitted a 
copper sound, the sound of an old piano playing 
at the bottom of the sea. When the silver hen had 
completed another circuit of the bartop, Red 
Mechanical picked it up, gently folded the singing 
brightwing that through some aberration of the 
mechanism continued to stick upright in mid 
air, and gently put it back in the suitcase. Bert 
was the first to move. Slapping his fat palm on 
the bar-he exclaimed, choking with laughter, 
“Well by God... that just about... beats... 
everything” his mouth wide open, not caring 
about the gaps in his teeth. Everyone else was 
laughing too, But perhaps the finest thing was 
Red Mechanical’s laughter. It was a deep warm 
laugh, warm as straw grass in the summer 

and it made the bottles rattle on the shelves 

and the big mirror tremble, his big shoulder 
rising and falling. 

That was how he came to town, Once the 
news of the mechanical dancing hen got round, 
he was invited to perform all over town, even in 
the Star Inn which although it was the seediest 
place imaginable and frequented by down-and-outs 
and stained long-distance lorry drivers, sold the 
best frothing beer for miles. For weeks on end 
he drank free beer and just as interest in the tap 
dancing hen was beginning to fade, it was 
discovered that Red Mechanical had been almost 
everywhere, had seen almost everything, could 
play the accordion and the spoons and could 
sing and added to all that could tell the most 
marvellous stories without once pausing for 
breath. 

That is why it is almost impossible to 
understand why certain people, Skin McGuire 
especially, later conceived a consuming hatred 
for him, that was nourished by the fact that no 
matter how much drink they gave him, no 
matter how vociferous, how exaggerated his 
stories of white polar ice or yellow grasses of 
the veldt became, they could never encourage 
white pinpoints to enter his eyes or his red tongue 
to chokeon the blackness of the soul. 

How can a man be beaten before he 
starts? Yet that is what Skin McGuire regularly 
confesses to himself; down in the Star Inn or 
up in the Long Bar, ““You’re beaten before you 
start,’ he mutters blackly into the hollow of 
his glass and lifting it to his lips drinks his own 
blood. 

Now it must be admitted that in a small town 
like that, in any of these small towns in the West 
of Scotland, very little happens. You can go away 
or you can stay. And if you stay, sometimes the 
steel mills are busy and pay good money for 
working overtime. But then they hit a slack 
period, no one knows why, and pay off many of 
the day labourers. Perhaps it is true as Skin McGuire 
says. You might as well not bother. You might 


as well go and sit down in Fitzpatrick’s and wait 
for the result of the two thirty or the three o’clock 
to come in over the blower and then wander round 
to one of the bars when they open at five o’clock. 

Some of these things you can read in Skin 
McGuire’s features as he stands in the Long Bar. 
He has just come in and is over by the radiator, 
tapping one heel against the other, a pint of 
beer in one hand and a cigarette in the other. 

He draws deeply on the.end of the cigarette, 
focusses his attention for a fleeting moment on 
the rows of gleaming bottles that the sun has just 
hit coming through the window above him, then 
withdraws his gaze. Not into himself, but at an 
indeterminate distance, about ten inches or so 
from the end of his nose. His fingers are stained 
brown and his palms too from his habit of 
smoking his cigarette till the last shred of 
tobacco has been consumed, and holding it cupped 
in his hand. It is best not to discard a half smoked 
cigarette when standing near him as such a 
gesture will create in him a conflict of emotion. 
His eyes flare up easily, Skin McGuire’s. He 
imagines insults. Without provocation he gets 
angry. Some say that ten years in prison have. 
broken his spirit and go on to curse the 
authorities for what they have done to an inno- 
cent man. Turn a man into an animal, that’s what 
they want, they say. Others say that all he needs 
is the love of a good woman. But what woman 
could find it in her heart to lay her body each 
night beside the odorous body of this leper, this 
outcast, to take his crumbling face in her hands 
and breathe light into it. They are very practical 
people in the town and they imagine practical 
solutions. Perhaps then big Alice Dobbins in 

her rabbit skin coat who drinks each night in the 
Star Inn and sings at the piano, who has loved 
every man that has passed that way. She has a 
heart of gold, they say, perhaps she would be the 
one. 

It might as well be said now as wait for 
later. Skin McGuire was the one -who drove Red 
Mechanical out of town and he never came back. 
It all had to do with the coming of Bolini’s 
circus some months after the big red haired man 
arrived. It was strange. Just after the arrival of 
Red Mechanical in town, the pace of days changed. 
And it was not only because the summer was 
coming on and the days becoming longer. So 
many things seemed to happen in those days 
and even Wednesdays which before had always 
been days of a timid, sleepy sort that gave up the 
ghost half way through when the shops closed 
in the afternoons, now began to assert themselves 
and took on the same strength as Fridays when 
the bars were packed and the beer flowing and 
the sound of orchestra up in the Palais de Danse, 
floating down the street. 

In the long afternoons Red Mechanical 
went out to the river to fish for trout or sat on 
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the warm stone wall at the edge of town watching 
the occasional car or bus pass. He seemed to be 
everywhere during the day. Just in time to pass 

a window so that some housewife could wave out 
to him, step off the pavement onto the road to 
avoid some children playing hopscotch, or stop 

at the fishmonger’s and make some remark 
through the half open window about the quality 
of the fish. He was everywhere. 

It is never easy to separate the weather, 
events and people years later when they have all 
passed out of mind. It is a fact that on certain 
days and viewed from a certain angle a face will 
remind one more of the wind, of light breaking 
through the clouds, of a sun flash, than it will of 
anything else. So it was that when the towns- 
people looked back on that summer as it receded, 
on the strange events that took place, they were 
unable to separate the length of the days from 
faces and objects. They were unable to distin- 
guish the bright electric lights of the circus, 
running in waves along the stretched lines of the 
tent, from the coloured coats of the circus 
artists or the expression on the faces of the lion 
tamer, the fat lady or Belinda the trapeze artist. 

It actually led James Fitzpatrick, thumbs 
in the pockets of his purple waistcoat to state 
one afternoon in a pause between races that 
there was no such thing as memory. That it was 
merely the perception of events and people moving 
from the past into the future or from the future 
into the past. 

James Fitzpatrick was something of a 
philosopher. 

All of these events then were bound up 
with the heat of the summer, the beating of 
hearts and there was no way of telling which 
was the more real. Everything was mixed up 
together as in a dream, congealed like water 
rolling over fine dust. And although it would be 
just as easy to start the story of that summer 
with the circus or one of the artists, it is best 
to begin with Skin McGuire, because after all 
he was not a stranger to the town as were the 
circus people or Red Mechanical. 

There is great difficulty in saying anything 
about Skin McGuire without appearing to judge 
him. Since coming our of prison some years 
ago for his involvement in the murder (about 
which no one speaks), he has not worked. True, 
he did a spell on the wagons up at the steel mill 
unloading pig iron till he fell from a height of 
ten feet or so and struck his head on the rail- 
way line. Since then he has preferred the 
sanctuary of the quiet streets and the still pave- 
ments. 

Before the circus came to town, he and 
Red Mechanical were bosom friends. No one could 
understand it. Why someone like Red Mechanical 
should spend so much time with a down-and-out 
like Skin was beyond everyone’s comprehension. 


When the weather was good and the waters of 
the Avon coated under the trees with a thin film 
of lead, Red Mechanical would be in mid stream 
casting a fly and McGuire would be in the long 
grass chewing on a straw. He’d stay like that all 
afternoon as Red Mechanical made is way down- 
stream till the brightness of the sunlight made his 
eyes come closer and he fell asleep. They were 
good times for Skin McGuire. 

On other days they would be in the bars 
together or standing on the edge of the pavement, 
Red Mechanical telling tales of his travels, Skin 
McGuire listening conspiratorially, nodding at 
any other listener, approving everything he said. 

One night they drank too much and forced 
the padlock on the door of the billiard Emporium 
and took to the hard green grass of their beds, 
Mechanical spread-eagled on one table and Skin 
on the other. It gave them a bond. Skin told the 
story over and over till everyone tired of hearing 
it. Things reached the stage that anyone looking 
for Mechanical would immediately ask Skin if 
he knew where he was to be found. By that time 
the meagre little fellow had established himself 
with his grey face as the most important man 
in town, Whenever his friend’s name was mentioned, 
he would says things like, “I don’t know that 
Mechanical would like that,” implying that he 
knew an awful lot more than he was prepared 
to admit, or ‘Mechanical wouldn’t do that sort 
of thing,” which meant they had better be 
careful with their tongues. 

And then the circus came to town. And 
that is the problem. That is where things start 
to get confused. Because later when everyone 
sought an explanation for what subsequently 
happened between the two men, they went back 
to the day that Belinda and the circus came to 
town. But everyone saw something different. 
That was the trouble. Roughly it was like this. 
The parade, which was not very long, was led 
by a big elephant, followed by a smaller elephant. 
Belinda was perched on the back of the first 
elephant wearing a short silver sequined costume. 
A white-faced clown beat a single boom-boom on 
a big bass drum bearing the name of Bolini’s 
Circus in hand-painted lettering as he walked 
behind the elephants. And this is the very heart 
of the problem. For later when the boys up in 
Burton’s got round to thinking about the parade 
and tried to tell the story, all they could recall 
was the long naked limbs of Belinda, the softness 
of her body and how if you stared longand hard 
enough her costume all but disappeared. They 
thus failed to take note of the three camels linked 
nose to tail, the tiny brown and white splashed 
Shetland ponies, the big white Arabians, pranc- 
ing and flashing, the ridiculous cowboy in the 
fake outfit whirling a lassoo and the penguin- 
coated lion tamer cracking a huge whip. It was 
the lion tamer, for example, that the children 


remembered best. Each time he cracked his whip 
they jumped back in fright. 

Most likely Red Mechanical saw little 
more than the boys glued to the window up at 
Burton’s. His eyes were fixed on Belinda from 
that first day and they never left her. And 
although every night for the next weeks after 
that he joined in the laughter when the top-hatted 
clown poured water down the front of his own 
shirt and into the band of his trousers and went 
limping across the ring with one foot stuck in 
the pail, applauded exuberantly with the rest 
when the last of the white Arabians disappeared 
behind the curtains, his impatience was greater 
than anyone’s and his reward more immediate 
when the beam of the searchlight finally and at 
last caught Belinda and made her glow as she 
climbed the rope ladder to the high trapeze. 

The strangest thing concerning Belinda 
was that no one afterwards would agree on how 
she looked. Some say she was quite a few years 
older than Red Mechanical and these same types 
wink slyly about old fiddles playing the best 
tunes. The boys from Burtons Billiards Emporium 
on the other hand are emphatic that she was not 
more than sixteen or seventeen and was as pure 
as the driven snow. They perhaps exaggerate. 
There is no way of telling. But it is certainly not 
true as old Bob the caretaker says, that she looked 
as though as thousand crows had walked over 
her face in the night. He has a wicked sense of 
humour and gets bored most likely collecting 
the money for the cues and looking after the 
chalk day after day. But one thing was clear 
to everyone soon after the circus started up. 
Everyone that is except those too old and deci- 
mated by the years to find interest in such 
affairs of the heart. Skin McGuire had been 
abandoned. Or at least that was how it looked. 
Red Mechanical gave up the bars and went 
walking every night after the last performance 
out to the river to listen to the sound of the 
trees and the grass dream in the dark, Belinda 
with him, hand in hand. Or they appeared for 
the last few waltzes in the Palais de Danse. 

What was going on in Skin McGuire’s 
mind meantime, few can guess, He had been 
redeemed, almost but not quite, by the arrival 
of Red Mechanical and then this woman had 
arrived to throw him back into the mire of his 
former years. What he could not understand, 
or would not understand was that any increase 
in Red Mechanical’s happiness was in a way an 
increase in his own. But that is a difficult 
thing to explain to someone whose heart is small 
and hard as an unripe pear early in the year. May- 
be if he had just had the time, had just taken the 
time, he could have worked it all out for himself. 
But he didn’t grant himself the time for the wind 
to enter his heart. That was his first mistake. His 
next mistake was to re-write the immediate past 


in his mind, in the new time, in the time of his 
confused hatred, his sense of humiliation, 
abandonment, 

All of this led him, at the end of the 
second week of the circus to cross the hallway 
one deserted evening in the Star Inn, listen for 
a moment with his ear to the door of the bed- 
room and turn the handle of Red Mechanical’s 
unlocked room. When he was safely back in his 
own room, he put the mechanical hen on the 
table, sank between the broken springs of the 
grease smooth armchair and contemplated it. 

He tried to work out the secret in his mind 

first but he couldn’t understand. At last he got 
up, turned the key in the side of the bird and 
placed it again on the table. The hen did not move. 
Angry, he hit hard on the back and it fell over. 
Then he took a knife from his pocket and re- 
moved the wings. The secret must be somewhere 
inside he thought. He tried looking inside once 
the head was removed but he could see nothing. 
By the time he was finished the hen was a heap 

of parts, springs, wires, tiny cogs all spread over 
the table. There was no mechanism. Not a 
clockwork motor, not anything he could hold up 
and say with assurance, that’s how it works, that’s 
what makes it do what it does. Suddenly 

in the corridor there was the sound of a key 
turning in a lock. In a panic he sprang to his 

feet, swept the bits and pieces into a newspaper, 
threw the bundle under the bed and sat watch- 
ing the door, his heart pumping and the sweat 
beginning to bubble up the wells of the roots 

of his hair. Then he got up from the bed, unlocked 
the door and listened for sounds coming through 
the walls. 

To show that he didn’t care, to show that it 
didn’t affect him one bit, he went down to the 
circus ground that night. He even took a walk 
round the rear of the big top to where the 
monkeys sat bunched in cages on the wet 
smelling straw. 

And to show that it still didn’t affect him, 
that he wasn’t angry about the shameful way he 
had been cast aside, that it didn’t affect him one 
bit, he went down again a few nights later with 
his cousin Dick and stood with him in the 
shadow of the wall that ran round the fairground, 
tapping his heel behind him, watching the last of 
the crowd filter through the gate. And when 
there was no one left between him and the tent 
in the middle of the field, the lights along the 
spines of the tent flared higher like candles 
seizing a breath of air, The tent seemed to swell 
to an even greater size blotting out the night sky 
and reducing Red Mechanical and Belinda to the 
size of tiny dwarves immediately they appeared 
in the bright opening of the big top. When the 
couple were almost level with the two dark 
figures plastered against the wall, their feet 
still made no sound on the rough path. Both of 
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them it seemed had taken on the constitution of 
hollow light wood. 

“Dirty bastard,” Skin thought and the 
sound ran through his head filling him so that 
he didn’t know if he himself had spoken 
or if Dick had said it or the voicehad come from 
outside and was all round him. Then the two of 
them were running at the big man and Skin was 
thinking how if he fell he would cut his hands 
and knees as he had done once as a child and how 
the rock in his hand that was carrying him 
forward, didn’t weigh the least, didn’t weigh a 
single thing. Beyond the high wall and the gates, 
a hundred yeards or so away at the end of the 
long dark lane, the single white neon star burned 
high on the front wall of the Star Inn. 

That was how it ended. That was how the 
story was all pieced together later after Red 
Mechanical recovered and left. Skin McGuire was 
seen only once after that terrible night and that 
was entering through the main door of the Long 
Bar. He never came out again. They say that late 
at night when the streets are quiet and you look 
out from Burton’s Billiard Emporium at a certain 
angle over the top of the frosted big window of 
the Long Bar when it’s closed down for the night, 
you can see Skin McGuire standing alone there 
at the bar. And they say too that if you look 
long enough and hard enough you will see the 
rain falling on him and all round him in a soft 
downpour that never lets up. 

The cars flash past on the big new highway, 
taking the traffic past the town, getting the 
people up north or down south more quickly 
than before. Red Mechanical’s probably far 
south by now. Probably settled in another town, 
doing all right. Probably too he’s got another 
mechanical hen. Bert’s got the old one. They put 
the bits and pieces together again as best they 
could when Red Mechanical was gone, You can see 
it any time. You just have to go into the Long 
Bar and ask Bert and he’ll take it down from the 
shelf and show it to you. He’ll even let you hold 
it. He’s quite nice that way. 


MARIN SORESCU: SEVEN POEMS 
Translated by Michael Hamburger 


WITH A GREEN SCARF 


With a green scarf I blindfolded 
the eyes of the trees 
and asked them to catch me. 


At once the trees caught me, 
their leaves shaking with laughter. 


I blindfolded the birds 
with a scarf of clouds 
and asked them to catch me. 


The birds caught me 
with a song 


Then with a smile I blindfolded 
my sorrow 

and the day after it caught me 
with a love. 


I blindfolded the sun 
with my nights 
and asked the sun to catch me. 


I know where you are, the sun said, 
just behind that time. 
Don’t bother to hide any longer. 


Don’t bother to hide any longer, 
Said all of them, 

as well as all the feelings 

I tried to blindfold. 


THE WAY 


Thoughtful, hands behind my back, 
I walk between the rails 

the straightest way 

there is, 


From behind me 

at great speed 

comes a train 

that knows nothing of me. 


This train 

(old Zeno is my witness) 
will never reach me 

for I am always a little ahead 
of things that don’t think. 


And even if brutally 

it runs me over 

there will always be someone 
to walk ahead of it, 

his head full of things, 

hand behind his back. 


Someone like me, 

now, 

while the black monster 
approaches horribly fast 
and will never 

catch me up. 


ABYSS 


God is deaf. 

So if I have something to say to him 
I resort to paper. 

That’s what one does with anyone 
who’s deaf. 


But he can’t make out my handwriting; 

and when I see how, confronted 

with a conjunction, he scratches himself 
behind his aureole, I reflect how much simpler 
it would be 

to yell it all into his ears, 


That’s what I do. 

But the good Lord shakes his head, 
he can’t hear me, 

and he makes signs that everything 
I wish to convey to him 

is to be written down. 


I succumb to despair, 

1 go out into the street 

and stop walkers-by, 

show them my so neatly and legibly written 
scripts, penned for God’s eye, 

while the people, by no means deaf 

but merely in a hurry, 

push the paper away 

and ask me to tell them briefly, 

succinctly, what it’s about. 


Then I roar 

as though from an abyss, 
roar as God roars 

when he says his prayers. 


And in terror that I myself could already be 
deaf 

I blurt out the things 

Thad meant to say to them. 
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SUPERSTITION 


My cat washes 
with her left paw, 
there will be another war. 


For I have observed 

that whenever she washes 
with her left paw 
international tension grows 
considerably. 


How can she possibly keep her eye 
on all the five continents? 

Could it be 

that in her pupils 

that Pythia now resides 

who has the power 

to predict 

the whole of history 

without a full stop or comma? 


It’s enough to make me howl] 

when I think that I 

and the Heaven with its souls I have 
shouldered 

in the last resort 

depend 

on the whims of a cat. 


Go and catch mice, 
don’t unleash 
more world wars, 
damned 

lazybones! 


LEDA 


Smiling, Leda mixes 
in with things 

and sleeps with 
everyone. 


To the fence in the yard she gives 
an ivy baby, 

to the sun thing up there 

a sunflower. 


Shamelessly she did it 

with all the oxen, 
beginning with Apis, 

but, damn it, to look at her 
no one would have guessed. 


A fine little piece, 

that Leda. 

Which is why the world 
still remains so lovely. 
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INEBRIATION 


The sea rolls pebbles in its mouth, copying 
Cicero 

who, because he stammered, fed his affliction 
with pebbles 

he picked up on the shore, 

the age was so confused that words turned somer- 

saults 
and he had to tame them. 


Or was it Demosthenes? 
Whichever it was, one of them roared and ranted 
against injustice. 
Nor does it make much difference: both were night 
orators. 
What tirades they hurled at the sea! 


Especially the one who though that Carthage 
should be razed, 
I believe it was Demosthenes, the one who later 
had his head chopped off by the soldiers of 
Octavian Augustus, oh yes. 
and his right arm, too, with which he gesticulated, 
while they said: 
“No long speeches now, it’s time to act” - and then 
went on 
to raze Carthage, as he had predicted, as he had 
urged. 
Or perhaps it was... Marcus Porcius Cato? 
Confound it, there were so many of them, 
and all 
had something sublime about them and believed 
in the word; 
in other words: the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 
A pity, though, that they all came to a sticky 
end. 
The strongest impression, however, that man 
made on me 
who held his head under the axe: in his Phillipics 
the same holy anger simmers as in the bloody 
stump 
after that absurd stroke. Damnit, what was his 
name? - I know he 
impressed me deeply, very deeply 
indeed. 


Forget that I’m a daydreamer: 

as usual, truth lies in the middle. 

You are the world’s middle, you are the truth, 
that’s why I’m excited and stammer, 

come, Ill whisper it into your ear. 


CLOSENESS 


How small this country is! 

The long black eyelashes of 

the women, so that they don’t 

stick out beyond the frontier, 

are fastened with clasps at the back of their 
necks - 

those eyelashes grown too long. 


From time to time, too 

the dead are shifted, 

to be pounded down with steam hammers 
and mixed into concrete, 

for the country is very small. 


Only now and then 

the graves are forced open 
and pipes laid in; 

the cold drinking water 
flows through my 
grandfather’s skull. 


How cold this water is 
that carries twiglets of fir 


although the mountains are far away; 
but my grandfather rambled there 
and keeps it all in mind. 


NORMAN MacCAIG: FIVE POEMS 


OFF COIGEACH POINT 


Flat sea, thin mist 

and a seal singing. 

- And the world’s an old man in his corner 
telling a folktale. 


Haddock goggle up, are 
swung aboard. Gray as the sea mist. 
They drown in air. 


In the fishbox they 

have nothing to do with death. They’ve become 
a fine-line drawing 

in the art gallery 

of the world. 


We make for home. 


Near Soya 

seven seals oilily slide off a skerry 
into the silky gray. Norman tells me 
if he puts the engine into reverse 
they turn 

a back somersault. 

And he does. 

And they do. 


WINTER GARDEN 


The dunnock in the hedge - is he fearful 

or fastidious? His eyes are fixed on the bird table 
where five free-for-all sparrows 

peck in a showerbath of crumbs. 


A mouse zigzags 
among the frozen raspberry canes 
going nowhere elaborately. 


Three apple trees look as if they’d get on 
rehearsing 

as Macbeth’s witches 

if they had the energy. 


And, only seven hours old, 
the day begins to die. 


- The sparrows have gone, telling everybody, and 
the dunnock 

is giving us all 

a lesson in table manners. 


MEMORIALS 


Everywhere place names 
jut up from history, carved 
1314, 1066, 1939. Or last summer. 


Each holds up in exhausted arms 
a battle, a birth, a martyrdom. Or last summer. 


The sad ones have no tears left. The happy ones 
are filled with music no-one understands any more. 


Last summer is beautiful and sad: 
a full-rigged ship in a bottle. 


I put it there. Now it sails only 
in a dream of history, 
tiny, ornamental and useless. 


LARCH TREES 


They wear twenty skirts, one above the other, 

that delicately swirl outwards as though they had 
all 

begun to twirl round and suddenly 

had forgotten how. 


The stagemanager has arranged effects 
of foxy tatters and dimly dazzling ladders 
of light. They shift like water 
on the back of the roedeer 
nonchalantly strolling through four hundred 
still lifes 
of green pirouettes. 
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ANGUS’S DOG 
Black collie, do you remember yourself? 


Do you remember your name was Mephistopheles, 
though (as if you were only a little devil) 
everyone called you Meph? 


You’d chase anything - sea gulls, motor cars, 
jet planes, (It’s said you once set off 

after a lightning flash.) Half over a rock, 
you followed the salmon fly arcing 

through the bronze water. You loved everything 
except rabbits - though 

you grinned away under the bed 

when your master came home 

drink taken. How-you’d lay your head 

on a visitor’s knee and look up, so soulfully, 
like George Eliot playing Sarah Bernhardt. 


..Black Meph, how can you remember yourself 
in that black no-time, no-place where 

you can’t even greet your master 

though he’s there too? 


ARTHUR YOUNG: SIX POEMS 


NEW TOWN - FEBRUARY 


Etched against the winterscene 

of downwash sepia, and faded green 
by the sharpening light of early year 
detail becomes clear. 


This novel explosion has quietly urged 

flying towers to pierce, and sharp walls to scourge 
the gentile fields of mind; and tears 

the earth in random squares. 


These serrate new forms cut deep. I steal 
through the wound of present time and feel 
my way down dark labyrinths, until again 

I find that known, well-trodden Jane. 


Eager I return, past trees fretted and stark 
with long waiting, to a house of dark 
eaves and lichened stone. In the gloom 

of forsaken, shuttered rooms, 


in corners, webbed with unswept years 
I gather dust to slake the long dreed 
thirst of a child who laughed one spring 
now dead among the living. 
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NEW TOWN LAMENT 


There’s nae a place fur a bogle 

i’ the hale gait o’ the toon, 

nor a perch fur an eldreich warlock 
tae screich i’ the licht o’ the mune. 


There’s nivir a bleeze i’ the ingle 
fur there’s nivir an ingle tae see. 
An’ hoo can ye warm yer hurdies 
at a flair that’s heated A.C. 


Ye’ll nae find a bothy whaur p’u’men 
sit loused in a swaith o’ pipe reek, 
nor a bairn gar a girr loup the stanes 
wi’ a canny haun’ an’ a cleek. 


Ye’ll ne’er hear the steps 0’ a leerie 

as he lichts the lamp on the stair, 

An’ the whaups are a’ gane, an’ the hoolets 
wauken ma sleep nae mair. 


FROM THE CUMBRAE 


A stream of tiny shells pours from my palm, 
the striving urge of aeons implicit 

in convolutions, whorls, half-buried in the sand. 
Time, imprisoned in these bones, holds stil] 
while Hamish, with a small, sure, hand, 
throws a pebble in the sea. 

Sternly, he bids the ripples to that infinity 
that yawns above, around. Momently I forget 
its constant, hot, blue threat; 

feel only joy, that, in the careless depths 

of this monstrous void, I found your loins 

in which so sweetly to beget 

this frowning mite, our card 

in evolutions game of chance. 


FROM THE CATHKIN HEIGHTS - WINTER 


I, alone in my eyrie, 

watch the mist wrapped city. 

A spire, or over there 

a dome, is all. The shrouded roar 

of invisible urban fuss 

lends enchantment to be thus 

so near, and yet so high 

in the frost white morning as to mock 
all that is human. I take stock 

once more of God. With the usual cry, 
by now rhetorical and bored, 

l ask again: ‘‘Dear Lord?” 

But with no tearing of hair 

and little hope from prayer. 


PYROTECHNIC 


Fire falls from the sky. 
Arrays of stars gyrate, 

cut comet swathes, then die, 
predictable their fate 

as ashes rained on roofs. 


Fire sparks from ice; 

sets memory aflame. 

By this smoky artifice 

I review the shadow game 
that no man ever wins. 


Fire strikes from space. 

No stellar code explains 

our own brief blaze, yet grace 
abounds. Content, I aim 

a sun-burst in reply. 


THE LAST ASSAULT 


Towers and battlements grow molten in the last 

assault; 
incandescent, they wilt and sag. Through breached 
walls 

I stumble, and under broken arches, as from 
vaults 

split open by this last despair, spill mindless 
skulls. 


1 seek a small and secret stair that spirals upwards 
to a balcony where I may die in peace, gazing 
for a last time on the heights that tower above the 
Ducal Town; 
feeling again the rain that surely fell as love from 
the crowning clouds. 


I find no steps. Shattered shaft and ruined well 

compel my steps below, Yet as harsh varpours 
rise 

to shroud my fallen form, the final tears of life 


are not 
for that vanished joy, but for these 


fleshless fathers I soon must join. 


BRENDAN KENNELLY: THREE POEMS 


STRANGER 


To be alive is to be a stranger 

To what is near. 

T want no crass knowledge 

Of any chosen star 

But wish instead to witness those 
Untouchable distances 

When I see the knuckles of your hand 
Defined under the skin 
Acknowledging pain, 

Or think about what fills your sleep. 
I lie in the half-darkness now 

And watch the morning creep 

Up to the window 

Like a hungry sparrow in the branches 
To peck at your flesh. 

Across whatever lies between us 
Stand the plans of the emerging sky 
Like your still body 

Obliterating every why. 


THE THROW 


The stone was round and smooth in the boy’s 


hand. 


Balanced in his own silence 

The silence of summer wrapping him round 
He threw the stone over the ruined castle 
Rooted in proven ground. 

The stone soared and dropped like a shot bird 
Into the river. 

He couldn’t see where it fell 

But felt the ripples in his mind 

Spreading out from the deep centre 
Towards the far margins of the water. 
Small blue flowers crouched among the reeds, 
Brothers and sisters 

Hiding behind curtains of silence 

When a strange man 

Strode into the house 

Giant words from his mouth 

Tumbling out and down 

Like waterfalls 

To boom 

And drown 

The house 

And everyone there 

Whose life was the throw of a stone, 
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GIANTS 


This irrétrievable drunk, this defeated hero, 

Toppled after a storm, is one of six 

Willows I often watched from my window 

Swaying there like tipsy giants 

Muttering through their beards 

Of matters happening at certain altitudes. 

All that was ever missing was my attention. 

When I turned eyes and mind away, the giants 
were dumb 


As this willow maimed in my neighbour’s garden 

After the worst night in years. 

There’s a hole in the sky where it used to stand 

And the five swaying, as though in mourning, 

Motion to each other in diminished murmurs 

Over their prone brother, breaking back into the 
land. 


TONY CURTIS: THREE POEMS 


GREYHOUND:EARLY FALL 


It is early Fall: 

at Springfield, at Albany, at Schenectady, 

all the stops are kids going to college - 

through the Berkshires, the Catskills, 

along the Susquehanna, 

through the hunting grounds, the leatherstocking 
woods, 

past the white houses and the red barns, 

past Sunoco and Whitewalls and Dave’s Diner, 

the first magical colours of leaves, 

past silos, realty signs, 

past the Secret Caverns, 

the old folks dying in the shade of their verandahs, 

the pimply sophomores, the checkered shirts, 

loud line-back men, 

the well-laid Seniors with their tight-arsed Levis 

and gold earings; 

the drug-store stop freshman leaving her father, 

neither looking the other in the face, 

her 8.U.N.Y. sweater stretched across 

the buds of her womanhood; 

the tennis rackets, the records, 

the souvenirs of Sweden and Greece, 

And all the leaves are turning - early and late 

for it is Fall 

and all the kids are on the buses going to school. 
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THE SUN SHINES BIG ON FARMLAND 


The sun shines big on Farmland. 
Over the hog-pens hangs the smell of offal. 


The guy on the electric stunner jokes 
through his mask to the hanger. 


Their laughs slide over the twitching 
sides of the hogs as they slump to the floor. 


Chuck sticks pigs along the line. 
Seventeen years at Farmland: 
five hundred hogs every Farmland hour. 


The blood drops from each throat 
straight as a faucet. 


There is no effect of waterfall, 
no drama in the heart’s spill. 


Further back, away from the killing, 
the plump young pigs squeal, 
the stink of death in their snouts. 


“Shit,’’ Chuck says into his face-mask, 
dreaming of sky and the broad Missouri, “Shit.” 


FROM VERMONT 


The snow breathes and stretches the length of 
the tall pines. 
From dawn, each second of the sun, 
bunched snow wrinkles and creases, its layers 
tightening around the needles and branches 
until the grip closes firm on itself and the load 
falls free. 


The trees moan inside their snow 

(low like the other’s dreams after love) 

though there is no movement, there is no wind, 
nothing to stir the sharp air but walking, 

the lung’s steady pump. 


Tonight when I phone the line blurs, 

marking the distance between us. 

You'll be in our bed before my meal is finished. 
When I tell you I’m missing you, 

that I need you, you smile - “I bet.” 


Love, listen, we are so far 

along the way of one another 

the hold is firm enough, warm inside cold, 
and when it falls it’s still wrapped 

around our joined shape. 


THE OTTER’S TALE 
George Mackay Brown 


In the island of Hellya a young man called 
William Creel was in the act of shooting an 
otter in the burn when the laird’s man appeared 
on the scene. The shouts of the laird’s man 
confused the poacher. The ball he fired struck 
a rock in the stream and was deflected into 
the neck of the laird’s man. The otter was now 
well downstream, half way to the sea. The 
laird’s man lay on the ground, bleeding. Creel 
went up to him; he said, ‘If you hadn’t shouted 
then this wouldn’t have happened.’ He washed 
the wound and bandaged it with the sleeve of 
his shirt. The laird’s man was unable to speak. 
William Creel set the wounded man’s back 
against a rock near the bank of the stream. “I 
don’t know what to do now,” he said. “It 
would be all right if I thought you would never 
speak again. I could carry you up to the hall 
and say, “I found Walter Gifford lying bleeding 
beside the water. I have done what I could for 
him”. The laird might even give me a reward 
for my pains. But it’s hardly safe. You could 
point a finger at me, even if you never spoke. 
It seems to me I have got myself in deep 
trouble, whatever I do. I wished you no harm, 
Walter man. I think what I should do is this: 

I should go to the crags and throw this gun 
into the sea. Then I’ll go later to the smithy 
and the ale-house and say I’ve been up at the 
sheep all day, alone, among the hills. Even 
then the odds are that I'll be accused and 
transported. If you die, Walter, the odds are 
that Pll be hanged. I think I should cross over 
to Hamnavoe and see if there’s an American 
boat:in the harbour there that needs a crew- 
member.”’ 

The wounded man lay with closed eyes 
against the rock. 

“Some of the women will be here with 
their washing in an hour or so. The bleeding’s 
stopped. You’ll be in a bed up at the hall 
before sunset. I pray you make a good 
recovery from your wound, Walter Gifford, and, 
if you ever speak again, that your tongue utters 
the truth, that my gun was pointed at the beast 
in the water.” 


The women found Walter Gifford. They 
carried him up to the hall. “Who was it?” cried 


the laird. “Who did this to my man?” 

The women could not say. All five of 
them were terrified lest her own son or brother 
or sweetheart was to blame; there was an 
illegal gun in the rafters of every house, for 
seal-shooting and duck-shooting, “It must have 
been some desperate person,” said the oldest 
woman. “I know of no man in this island who 
would do a thing like this. Mr. Gifford was 
well-liked here. It must have been some 
passing tramp.” 

The laird bent over Walter Gifford. ‘Now, 
Wat,” he said, “‘can you whisper at all?” 

A thin sussuration issued from the dry 
lips - “‘Yes.”” 

“Can you say the name of the man that 
did this to you?” 

But even a whisper was beyond Walter 
Gifford now. He shook his head three or four 
times, wearily. 

“Now, Wat,” said the laird, ‘“‘you will 
tell us in the morning. You’ll be much better 
in the morning. The wound’s begun to bleed 
again - that’s good - the blood will wash all 
the smoke and verdigris from your neck.” 

But Walter Gifford never saw morning. He 
died just before midnight. 


William Creel was arrested in the shipping 
agent’s office in Hamnavoe. He was in the act 
of putting his mark in the agent’s book, that 
would enrol him a common seaman on the 
Virginian bark Algonese - sailing with the next 
tide - when the sheriff’s officer put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

Creel was brought to Kirkwall and tried 
for the murder of Walter Gifford, the laird’s 
servant. 

He swore at the trial that he had been 
nowhere near the burn that day. He was on 
the hill with his father’s sheep. (Unfortunately 


‘for him none of the other men who had been 


on the hill that day could remember seeing 
him.) He declared he was a good friend of the 
deceased, to such an extent that they had gone 
together to the Lammas Market in Kirkwall 
ten days before the murder. (But this fact, 
easily proveable; only made it a more heinous 
crime in the eyes of his accusers.) 

Will cried out that he had seen Trod 
MacFollin, the wandering one, thief and 
disturber of his majesty’s peace, on the shore 
on the morning in question, just where the 
burn emptied itself into the sound. (But not 
another living soul had seen the notorious 
Irishman that day or any other day that 
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summer. In fact it was stated on reliable 
authority that Trod MacFollin was lodged in 
the Tolbooth of Inverness at the time of the 
murder.) Faces in the court that had looked 
kindly and sympathetically on the young 
man at the start of the trial now turned 
away from him, or bent dark brows in his 
direction. 

The bandage from the neck of the 
dead man, splashed scarlet, was held up in 
court; then a ruined shirt. The pieces fitted 
exactly. Three or four women swore that the 
stitchwork was Ellen Creel’s - none other. 
(Elien Creel was William’s mother.) 

“T saw the villain with burnt powder on 
his hands,” cried an old woman Sara Scad who 
sold gingerbread in her cottage. ‘““He came to 
my door for a cup of milk that same afternoon.” 

The Sheriff bade her sternly to be silent. 


A search had been made before the trial 
of every croft in the island. Guns were found 
in rafters and outhouses, or buried under the 
brig-stones, in every house, with the exception 
of the house where Will Creel lived with his 
mother and father and sister. It was well known 
all over Hellya that that croft had a practiced 
and efficient fowling-piece. Michael Creel, the 
accused man’s father, was unable to say where 
the weapon was. “Somebody must have stolen 
it,” he suggested weakly. 

It-was in the sea’s possession. A boy 
looking for driftwood under the crag one ebb- 
tide found the rusty salt-eaten weapon trundling 
back and fore in the waves. 


The night after the hanging in Kirkwall, 
Sara Scad had a dream. In this dream, an 
otter came to her door and pleaded for a 
drink of water. The otter had a wound in its 
head. “I am dying,” said the otter. ‘“‘William 
Creel shot me with his gun. I don’t hold that 
against the boy. Every one of God’s creatures 
must make a living the best way he can. I 
have been the death of hundreds of fish. Kind 
woman, would you give me a drink of water 
before I die? Now my young children must 
learn to catch trout for themselves. They’ll 
never know that I died on a doorstep far 
from the sea.” 

The old woman told this dream here and 
there in the island. At last she told it in the 
door of Martha Gifford, the young widow. 
There was a cradle of quiet breath in one 
corner of the room. 

Martha gave the old woman a shilling. It 
was a night full of stars. The gingerbread wife 
walked home over the hill. 
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FRIED BREAD 
AND BRANDY 
Car! MacDougall 


I dreamed I was dying. My soul rose and 

said, It’s okay; come on up. Through a 

windless tunnel towards a mountain clear 

and cool. I slid down the dark side of the | 

mountain and that was all, there was no more. 

O, he said. You’ve come have you. The | 
1 
{ 


Recording Angel had a Bic pen and a computer 
print-out. There were two groups and he was 
ticking off the names. I think you should go 
over there, he said. See how you like it. 

We stood, waiting for the Judgement. One 
or two were humming softly to themselves, 
reading or admiring the scenery, same as me 
happy and sad at the same time. 

The saddest thing I ever saw was a 
woman in the Social Security Office. She 
was wearing a pink coat already out of fashion 
when The Beatles took up meditation: singing 
softly to herself, Brown Girl In The Ring. She 
looks like the sugar in a plum, dum-dah-rum. 
She turned, smiled a wee smile and said, You 
get fed up waiting don’t you. And that smile 
was the saddest thing I ever saw, sadder even 
than your only child’s first day at school. 

That smile touched us and no one was immune. 
Maybe she had to sit in the Social Security 
Office and the sadness was the waste, the 
acceptance, both at once in the same place with 
her and the sum of her parts. No need to ask, 

it was all on view, hair dress shoes and smile. 

Two days later I was summoned to the 
City of Glasgow Rates Arrears Office in John 
Street. They’d made an appointment and told 
me to attend. 

I showed my letter to a girl at the Inquiry 
Desk. Wait here, she said. I had been working on 
what I thought was a poem about women. If 
she’d been nicer ] may have considered fitting 
her into the verse about making love with your 
eyes. Instead I thought of gaudy butterflies, 
water and rainbows. 

I sat on a bench behind a man whose hair 
made grease marks on his collar. He was picking 
winners. The other customers looked resentful 
when a fresh-faced lad dressed as a clerk called 
my name. His ginger moustache made him look 
younger, about twenty. He coughed and looked 
at my file. His tie had spots and stripes, alter- 
nately red and green against a blue background. 

You haven’t paid your rates, he said. 

That’s right. 


Why? he asked. 

Can’t. 

What do you mean, can’t? 

By can’t I mean I am incapable of so 
doing. It’s not that I don’t want to pay. I’m not 
withholding the money. I haven’t had it and 
spent it. I simply never had it and can’t give 
you what I haven’t got. 

He opened the file and turned a couple of 
pages. You haven’t paid your rates, he said. 

I told him again: I know that, I knew it 
before I came down here. I knew that you knew 
and that’s why I came down. 

He narrowed his eyes, coughed and looked 
beyond me. How much can you pay? he asked. 

Nothing. 

What do you mean, nothing? 

By nothing I mean no thing that exists, 

a complete lack of anything, I do not mean next 
to nothing which is after all something. I mean 
zero, the point from which were something 
added it would be a gain, but since there’s 
nothing to add the hypothesis is redundant. 

I mean nothing, the nadir, nullity, nil. 

Wait here, he said. 

He came back with a lady dressed ina 
green tweed skirt. She fixed her eye on me and 
repeated my name with a long emphasis on the 
Mister. This way, she said. 

I followed her into a panelled office, 
carpeted with a desk, two chairs and a painting. 
I rolled a smoke. She stared while I looked for 
an ashtray. 

There isn’t one, she said. 

I put the match in my pocket and placed 
my tobacco tin on the nice leather top desk top. 
Pll use this, I said. Don’t bother getting an 
ashtray; this'll do. 

Have you ever thought about getting a 
job? she asked as I was inhalling a lungful 
of Sun Valley. Often, I said. 

And what conclusions did you reach? 

None. 

If you’ve played poker you’ll recognise 
the look on her face. 

I don’t remember what she said nor how 
the rest of the conversation went. I don’t 
suppose it went anywhere. I assume she got 
the better of me, but can’t imagine any 
resolution. One way or another I must have 
paid my rates. There wasn’t a warrant sale and 
I left the place when [ had a mind to, of my 
own accord, supposing the corporation and the 
neighbours were glad to see me go. What I 
do remember is leaving the office; she was 
holding the door for me: That’ll do nicely, 
she said. And the first person I saw was wearing 
a pink coat. 

I went home and dreamed my dream. 

Who do you think they are? The 
Recording Angel pointed to the other, smaller 
group who looked as if they’d died of cancer 


and were rotting still. They’re the slutten 
aristocracy, he said. You can join them if you 
like. 

I stayed where I was at the beginning of 
this story, all of us happy warm and fizzing, 
innocent as leaves, The others shivered. There 
was no signal, but we moved. They went one 
way and we went the other, through a wide 
door marked Dreamers. 


A SMALL PAIN 
Bill Sutherland 


That afternoon Aunt Sadie took me and 
my brother Jim by the arm and made us kneel 
down beside the couch. ‘“Now both of you, I 
want you to say a prayer, a wee prayer for 
your Dad.” She was kneeling too and holding 
tight onto both our arms as if we were going 
to run away. Jim was playing with a Dinky 
car that he held in his farther hand, running it 
over the cushions and the back of the settee 
making rhoom-rhoom noises. I looked at Aunt 
Sadie’s face as she prayed. She was an awful 
person to look at. Everything about her face 
was so straight, and painted and thin. Her voice 
was like that too. Even when she smiled her 
voice stayed the same, straight and painted and 
thin. I was afraid of her. Everytime she looked 
after me and Jim she seemed to find some new 
rule that we were breaking. She had so many 
tules and regulations that it wasn’t safe to stay 
around her for long. You were bound to break 
one of them sooner or later and then you’d had 
it, the painted face and the row and the 
wagging finger and maybe a slap on the back- 
side. Aunt Saide wasn’t warm and soft like 
Mum, or thin and soft like Aunt Betty, or 
rough and soft like Dad, She was a bad person. 
I knew she was. 

Now I was looking up at her face as 
she was praying. She had her eyes closed; I 
could hear the whispered words she was 
praying, “Out of the deaf I have cried to thee, 
O Lord. O God hear my voice, let...” and it 
became a jumble after that. 

I had this feeling that it wasn’t right to 
look at her when she was like that, her face 
so straight and thin and unlikeable and her 
eyes closed and whispering all those words. 
It wasn’t right. It was like picking up worms, 
It gave you a bad feeling to feel how wet and 
wriggly they were but you wanted to do it 
anyway. It was a feeling like that, oaly not so 
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horrible or shivery looking at Aunt Sadie. It 
would have been alright to look at Mum .or 
Dad or Aunt Betty like that. That would have 
been different. But not at Aunt Sadie. I didn’t 
know why. 

Anyway, I thought I would say a prayer 
too. I only knew one prayer. Mum had taught 
me how to say it. She taught it to me bit by 
bit just before she tucked us in and told us a 
story at bedtime. It took me a long time to 
learn it but it wasn’t as hard as counting up to 
twenty. 

Then when she took us to the chapel and 
it was quiet she let me light a candle and put 
it in front of the statue of our Blessedlady and 
the statue kept on smiling down at you no 
matter where you stood in front of it. And 
the flame jumped at first and made hissing 
noises but then it settled down to a quiet 
point. And then Mum and me would say the 
prayer in a Whisper and she would wait for me 
if I got the words wrong. Then we would say 
at the end “‘so that Dad gets better” because 
Dad was sick and in the hospital. And if you 
said the prayer and lit the candle the Lady 
would go and look after him. That was the way 
it worked. She is like the nurse who comes and 
bandages your foot when you have fallen out 
of a tree or something like that, but not so 
pretty to look at. 

So I started to say the prayer. ‘‘Hail Mary, 
fullofgrace, the-Lord-is-withee...”” Aunt Sadie’s 
hand got tighter and tigher round my arm as 
I was saying it. She was an awful person. “ 
pray for us sinnersnow and at the hour of our 
deathamen.”’ And then I said, “‘so that Dad 
gets better.” | wasn’t sure if that was part 
of the prayer but I always said it with Mum, so 
I said it now. Aunt Sadie let go of my arm 
then. She was sobbing, big heavy sobs, and 
trying to keep her face turned away from me. | 
I didn’t like that. It made me feel bad. Every- 
body had got funny like that this last while, not 
funny like Uncle Jim when he had been to the 
pub and had beer and gave you money and 
sung songs. Not funny and good, funny and 
bad. 

I watched Aunt Sadie go into the 
kitchenette, a handkerchief over her face, 

“Oh son....son....’m sorry,” she kept saying 
over and over again. But she didn’t look at me. 
Then she shut the door behind her. 

I got up from the couch and went over 
to the window. Jim stayed at the couch playing 
with his car. 

I felt bad. What was Aunt Sadie so sorry 
to me for? Maybe she was sorry about all the 
tows and slaps she gave me, But 1 knew that 
wasn’t it. But she was really sorry to me for 
something, not just saying you’re sorry like 
when you fight with the boy along the road 
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or fall in the burn, but really sorry. 

l looked atthe street outside. It was 
raining a bit and you could see the sky in the 
puddles. Mrs, McGeechie’s cat had caught a 
bird again and its head was just hanging down 
just bumping on the paving-stones as Blackie 
dragged it along, I felt really sorry for that 
bird. I don’t know why, because I couldn’t 
remember feeling sorry for the other birds that 
Blackie caught. But it wasn’t really Blackie’s 
fault. He was a good cat. He didn’t hiss or 
anything when you picked him up and when 
you held him up to your face you could hear 
him purring inside sometimes, and that was a 
really good noise. But catching birds was the 
only bad thing he did, and he would bring them 
home and Mrs. McGeechie would chase him 
and hit him with a brush, but he kept bringing 
them home anyway. He wasn’t very clever. 

I felt sorry for Blackie now because he 
was going to get hit with a brush. I felt so bad 
that I felt sorry for everybody. The street was 
empty, except for a few people and some cars 
and Blackie and his bird. But it seemed really 
empty all the same. 

I wished everybody would come back, 
Mum and my aunts and uncles and the neigh- 
bours and all the other people. I had never 
seen before. The house was just too quiet. | 
knew they were all away to the cemetery and 
they were coming back here after the cemetery 
that was a funny word, cemetery, | wondered 
if they had been away for as long as a week 
because I knew a week was a long, long time, 
longer than an hour or so, maybe even longer 
than a day. But they had been away a long time 
anyway. 

I kept watching the street. It was really 
empty now. I could hear the quietness and 
the silence of the house all around me. Even the 
noise of Jim playing behind me didn’t stop it 
from being so quiet and silent. And the silence 
was as empty as the street outside. I wished 
they would all come back from the cemetery. 

J had listened to that silence growing for 
a long time, for days, for lots and lots of days, 
for a long, long long time. Until now it was 
everywhere about the house and even sounds 
didn’t make it go away. 

I remembered all the whispers - that was 
how the silence started - and sometimes I 
heard the words, bad words like “‘the doctors 
day” and “‘a matter of time’’, And even though 
I’d heard some of the words before, like “doctor” 
and ‘‘time’ I knew they meant something 
different now. Then there were those other 
words, words I had never heard before, much 
worse than swearwords because even grown-ups 
had to whisper them, terrible, heavy words I 
wasn’t supposed to hear, like ‘‘cancer” and 
“dying” and “bowels”. And they were all words 
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about Dad. Dad was sick and in hospital. I had 
gone to see him in the hospital lots of times 
with Mum. It didn’t seem right that as well as 
being sick he should have all those terrible 
words round about him. It didn’t seem right, 

Then one morning I woke up and the 
house was full of strangers. And I knew 
something bad had happened. Aunt Betty 
helped me to get dressed, even though I don’t 
really need anybody to help me, and she was 
crying all the time and couldn’t get the buttons 
fastened properly. And when I went out into 
the livingroom Mum was just sitting there, on 
the big chair, staring straight ahead. When I 
went over to her she just put her hand on my 
head, She seemed like she was half-asleep. But it 
was alright because I had been afraid that she 
might not be there. But she was so it was 
alright, 

Then Aunt Betty told me that Dad had 
gone to heaven and that he was really happy 
now, but he couldn’t be coming back for a long, 
long time. But she said I couldn’t visit him there 
like I could in the hospital, But then she said 
maybe I could if I was really good boy, or 
something like that. Then she said everything 
was alright because Mum was still here and so 
was she and they would look after me and Jim. 
She said that I would have to be very brave and 
not cry. Then she started crying again. 

After that all the different people came 
in and out and there were uncles and aunts 
that I had never seen before, but they didn’t 
give me any money. 

Everybody talked very quietly and there 
were plates full of sandwiches and cakes as if 
it was a birthday but nobody sang or danced. 

But even with all the people the silence 
was getting worse. Then Uncle Joe with the 
big hands who helped Dad build the boats in 
Denny’s came over and started playing with me. 
He was throwing me up in the air and tickling 
me and laughing. But then Aunt Cath, his wife, 
said how for God’s sake it wasn’t the time for 
that. And then they had this argument about 
the right time and the right place. And Uncle 
Joe said how Dad was his best friend and even his 
brother - though that wasn’t true - and how he 
didn’t have to prove anything to anybody. And 
he won the argument because Aunt Cath just kept 
quiet then. Then he went into the bathroom 
for a long time and when he came out he didn’t 
pull the chain. But he didn’t want to play any 
more. He just sat with everybody else. 

And all the time the sitence and emptiness 
of the house and the street outside was getting 
worse. Even the people and their talk and the 
noise of dishes and tea-cups didn’t make it go 
away. It was getting bigger and bigger. 

People kept saying to me how Dad was 
in heaven or in a better place and that he was 


really happy now. But it just made me feel bad 
when they said that, because I knew Dad wasn’t 
like that. He wouldn’t stay some place else just 
because he was happy there. If it was such a 
great place he would have taken me and Mum 
and Jim there too. So I knew that something 
bad had happened to him. I knew it was some- 
thing like hospital or work or the jail, where 
you couldn’t take people even if you wanted 
because they wouldn’t let you. And when I 
thought about that I knew it all had something 
to do with those words the grown-ups kept 
whispering. I knew the “cancer” and the 
“dying” and the “bowels’’ had got him, and 
that this was the worst thing in the world that 
could ever happen to you, and that this was 
what made all the silence and the emptiness. 

Now after a long time - but probably not 
so long as a week - the people started coming 
back from the cemetery. Mum and my aunts 
went into the kitchenette and were making 
more sandwiches and tea. Uncle Joe was 
talking to this man about Union business and I 
knew you couldn’t interrupt people when they 
were talking about Union business, because 
they just told you to go away and play, I 
didn’t know the other people in the living-room 
very well, so [ dind’t want to interrupt them 
either. They were all talking away and some- 
times they would smile down at me then just 
go on talking. If it had been Mum or some of 
my other aunts - except Aunt Sadie - I could 
have interrupted them and it wouldn’t have 
mattered. I might have got a row but it 
wouldn’t have mattered really. But not with all 
these strangers. 

So I went and got my stool and put it 
beside the fire. Then I got my comics and sat 
on the stool and started counting them. I thought 
that when Mum or one of my aunts came out 
of the kitchenette with sandwiches and saw me 
with my comics they would come over and read 
out the words while I looked at the pictures, 
But nobody came across. 

So I just kept looking at the pictures but 
they didn’t mean anything without the words 
along with them. But nobody came across and 
I couldn’t ask anybody because they might have 
told me to go away and I would have felt 
so bad if they had told me that. So I couldn’t 
ask them. And all the time I could hear the 
silence and emptiness all around me. And it 
began to hurt to look at the pictures because 
nobody was going to tell me the words, nobody 
out of all those people, and I couldn‘t ask 
them. 

Then Aunt Sadie saw me and she came 
rushing across to me. She snatched the comic 
out of my hand and I thought she was going 
to hit me. But she didn’t. She started shouting 
at me and said I was a bad boy for reading comics 
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at a time like that and she said I had no 
respect. 

And everybody was looking at me then 
and I felt so bad, not because Aunt Sadie 
was shouting at me but because the silence 
and the emptiness were inside me now and I 
felt as if I was sick and I was hurting all over 
but nowhere in particular. 

Then Uncle Joe stood up and began to 
shout at Aunt Sadie to leave the boy alone, 
and he was terribly angry. And when Aunt 
Sadie shouted back he shouted even louder and 
began to call her names to do with how she 
went to the chapel all the time but was really 
a bad person. And his wife was pulling at his 
sleeve to make him sit down. 

But it didn’t matter much it was all 
happening so far away, as if I was looking 
through the wrong end of Dad’s binoculars. And 
all the shouting seemed as if it was happening 
down the street and didn’t matter much at all. 
Then the emptiness started getting louder and 
it began to sing in my ears and I felt so funny. 
And I was terribly frightened, really frightened. 
And even that didn’t seem to matter. much 
either. And this was the worst feeling I had 
ever had in my life. 

Then away in the distance, I saw my Mum 
come out of the kitchenette and she was look- 
ing about to see what was going on. And the 
emptiness and the silence was all inside me now 
and I couldn’t say anything, and it hurt so 
much. 

Then Mum saw me and came rushing 
across and she took me in her arms and pressed 
me into her so tight. But it wasn’t sore because 
she was so soft and I could feel the warmth and 
smell of her body all around me, And she 
pressed me into her tighter and tighter. And she 


was calling the people bad because they had just let 


me sit by myself, and I could hear her sobbing 
as she said it. 

Then I heard a noise, a terrible noise. 
It was like the noise [ heard a big dog make once, 
when its paw got run over by a train and the 
police had to come and put it to sleep. And then 
I heard that it was me that was making the 
noise, a terrible dog-howling noise, and it just 
kept on coming and wouldn’t stop. 

But I knew that it wasn’t just me that 
was making the nouse. It was the silence and the 
emptiness that was making the noise through 
me, because that was the only way they could 
get back to the outside again where they be- 
longed, through this terrible noise. And that 
was all there was in the world then, the empti- 
ness and the noise and my mother’s warmth 
pressing me to her. 


And even though I couldn’t see her face 
she was pressing me so tight, I knew she was 
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the most beautiful person there ever was. Even 
with my eyes closed J could see her, and she 
was so lovely that even this terrible emptiness 
wasn’t more important than her because she 
was pulling it all out of me with her warmth 
and closeness and smell. And as long as she was 
holding me the emptiness could drain all away. 

It was like that for a long, long time. 
Afterwards I just remember being given 
medicine and being put to bed. And Mum and 
Aunt Betty sat beside the bed. And Mum was 
smoking a cigarette which she didn’t usually do. 
I was so tired that when I tried to move my 
arm it was shivering and shaking. And Mum said 
the Hail Mary with me but this time we didn’t 
put in any words at the end. And as I was 
falling alseep I could hear Mum and Aunt Betty 
talking away quietly and the bed was really 
warm. Then their words began to fade away 
and it was good, good and safe and warm just 
to hear them talking. 

Then I fell asleep. 


Three extracts from 
SNOW BABY 
Catherine Lucy Czerkawska 


1: SNOW BABY 


The woman wanted a son. She walked 
unsteadily on the lake. Raija saw her as if from 
a distance and at the same time realised that 
she was looking at herself. It was winter: - a 
white Finnish winter, clinging to the land and to 
the water. The surface of the lake, where only 
a few weeks before, her husband’s flailing 
hands had struggled in vain to find purchase 
in an element that was already drifting and 
dissolving, seemed to be firm and deep in snow. 
She could not understand it. It made walking 
difficult, but she plodded on, lifting her feet 
at every step, huddled into her clothes to 
escape the wind: a heavy black coat, boots, 
gaudy flowered scarf over her head. It was not 
like an ordinary dream. It was too real for 
that. It puzzled her. Inside the scarf she could 
see her own face, small, gentle, pointed with 
mouse brown hair rolled back from it. Her mouth 
was pulled tight, her eyes half closed to keep 
out the stray flakes of snow which were beginning 
to float down again. She was a young woman 
but she looked sad and determined and afraid. 

There were no other people on the lake 


and Raija judged that it must be a weekday 
morning. There were no walkers, no ski-ers, 
only the white lake and the white sky and a 
few ragged black shapes marking the horizon 
where islands broke the ice. Behind her the 
town gathered itself together against the 
wilderness. It was a long thin town like a knife, 
forcing a way through. She turned to look at 
it and saw the familiar red brick factory 
chimneys nudging aside the more delicate church 
spires. She looked anxiously but she could not 
go back yet. So she walked on, out onto the 
lake, until she was a small black figure like a 
doll against the new falling snow: soft malleable 
snow. 

She bent down and took it up in her 
gloved hands but she could not work like 
that. She pulled off her gloves and immediately the 
cold stung her fingers but she was determined. 
She looked around furtively and began to pat 
and shape the snow. The coid hurt her and she 
trembled. She was dreadfully afraid. She tried 
to talk to herself, comfort herself, but the work 
was too absorbing. There was no time. She 
was making a little series of sounds in the snow, 
round and long. And now she was patting and 
pushing them together. Water ran from her eyes 
and her nose. She sniffed and pushed back her 
hair. She felt hot but her hands were icy, the 
nails blue tinged. The scarf fell back from her 
head and the young, soft hair sprang down 
round her collar. “‘Oh please,’’ she said. “Oh 
please.”’ The shape on the ground was already 
recognisable. Everything about it was just 
right. The wind whirled over her and breathed 


into it. Now was the moment. She bent over 

it suddenly and caught it up in her arms, She felt 
him stir under her hands and, clutching him 
against her breast, she began to walk back slowly 
and laboriously to the edge of the lake. She had 
made herself a baby out of the snow. 


2: KALEVI IN THE ARMY 


What Kalevi chiefly remembered about the 
army afterwards was that they. crept, or stood 
in line, queueing for things:- food, vaccinations, 
washing facilities. When he had his injections 
to his mortification he fainted into the arms 
of the boy behind him and had to lie down on 
the couch to recover, Still, it endeared him to 
his fellows rather than otherwise. Sometimes 
they crept with an objective in mind, moving 
from place to place. But mostly it was an aimless 
creeping, as irritating as it was uncomfortable. 
They always had to move in the early hours of 
the morning and always, it seemed, on hands 
and knees. They crept for mysterious reasons, 
unknown to them and often, or so it seemed 
to Kalevi, unknown to the officers themselves. 
Kalevi thought he must find somebody who 
had been in the war and ask them if they had to 
creep quite so much during actual combat. He 
thought perhaps not. However, he managed to 
contain and control himself during his eight 
month’s captivity, which was how he regarded 
it. He thought that there was no point in making 
things worse for himself than they already 
were and so he did as he was told, meticulously. 
Nevertheless, he contrived to spend a great 
deal of time cooking, which was tedious but non 
strenuous work. You could day-dream about 
all kinds of things while you were peeling 
potatoes by the kilo. On one occasion, a dusty 
autumn day, after a dry spell, they had to run 
instead of creep. They had to sing nursery 
songs as they went. “I suppose they’re training 
us for the next time our Eastern neighbours step 
over the border” Kalevi whispered to a friend 
who spluttered with supressed laughter. It 
appealed to Kalevi’s sense of humour and after- 
wards he laughed about it. But at the time it was 
horrible. Whenever the singing flagged and it 
frequently did, in their parched throats, they 
were forced to creep on hands and knees through 
the pale brown dust, until they were ready to 
run and sing again. Soon after this, they began 
to call their sergeant ‘“Der Fuhrer’. 

Raija, his mother, missed Kalevi more than 
she would ever have believed possible. She sat 
and thought “I don’t care what he does or where 
he goes so long as he doesn’t leave me.”’ She 
was easily upset, had hardly realised what it 
would be like without Kalevi. Even visitors were 
unwelcome intruders. The weekends when he 
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was at home were like jewels in the calendar. 
She sat in the living room at nights, looking at 
her son’s picture her whole body in the grip of 
Josing him. But she forced herself to write 
chatty, motherly letters, all the same. “Keep 
warm and enjoy yourself and don’t forget to 
write’. Anything else would have been 
unforgiveable. He knew how she really felt 

and appreciated her restraint. But sometimes she 
could stand it no longer and gave way to her 
feelings: shivered and cried, always alone. 

One winter night, she lay awake in the darkness 
and heard a shuffling, snuffling sound beneath 
the window. She ciutched at the bedclothes 

and stared at the wall where she could see the 
oval grey gleam of her dressing table mirror, in 
the dark. Shuffle, snuffle, like a dog outside. 
She could feel her heart pounding so strongly 
that it hurt. She put her hand to her breasts as 
though to hold in the frantic thudding. The 
noises outside stopped. She thought it must 
have been a big dog, out on the prowl. There 
was a big German Shepherd living down the road. 
She strained to hear but there was only the 
crackling intrusive silence pressed against her 
ears. She got up and padded over to the window 
in her bare feet. Her long white nightdress was 
crumpled and twisted about her smallness. 

She didn’t look old enough to be anybody’s 


mother. She lifted the curtain and looked out. 
There was nothing. The garden was still and white 
stretching down to the little path beside the 
lake. The lake, like a field of white, reflected 
the moon. The whole sky was alight with it. 
Sometimes she wondered at the absolute comp- 
lacency of snow and ice. She lit a cigarette and 
without switching on the light went back to 
stand by the window. She thought how, fora 
large part of the year, she faced not a lake but 
an ice sheet. Ice locked you in. Ice imprisoned 
you. Ice killed you. The water might possibly 
hold you up but if there was enough ice in it 
it killed you anyway, with the cold. It had 
only to wait until conditions were right. Didn’t they 
say that great mammals had been found in Siberia 
“caught in the very act of chewing grass. Frozen 
solid, Winter and death and coldness. The ice 
queen and the devil’s mirror. Splinters of wicked 
glass flying into your heart so that you were 
bewitched and evil forever and you could never 
feel again. Once you had ice in your heart. 
: She stared out at the lake and the black bulk of 
‘the forest. Ice and wood. Only they endured. As 
she sat there and thought about her husband and 
her son, the tears began to roll down her cheeks. 
She didn’t brush them away. They fell with a 
plop leaving little damp marks on her nightdress 
where her warm skin showed pinkly through. She 
didn’t know how you could feel so about simple 
flesh and blood. “‘Kalevi, Kalevi,” she whimpered, 
lost and lonely, and she couldn’t have said 
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whether she was calling for the living boy or 
the dead man. 


3: KALEVI AND PIRJO 


It was dark when they turned in at the long 
snow choked lane leading to the cottage. The 
road was still passable but a few more falls of 
snow and it would be blocked. Anyone who 
wanted to come to the cottage then would have 
to use skis. Already the snow was hanging in 
little gouts from the trees. The countryside 
has swallowed them silently and suddenly on 
the edges of the town and ever since, their wheels 
had spun with a gentle swish along the little 
hills and bends that lead deeper and deeper into 
the wild lands. They drove past farmhouses and 
summer houses, mostly shuttered with blank 
windows. And now, for the last few kilometres 
past no houses at all. Kalevi has been lulled by 
his own driving into a gentle melancholy. He 
was not sleepy, but in a trance of misery that was 
even rather pleasant as long as one didn’t try 
to stir out of it. Pirjo however, felt a growing 
sense of disquiet, increasingly aware of the bizarre 
situation. She began to wonder what she was 
doing, driving along a lonely lane at night 
with this stranger, He shouldn’t be a stranger 
she thought but she had never been quite so 
alone with him before. No-one she realised, 
knew where they were. She looked up at him and 
the lines of his face seemed very foreign. Some- 
times when he was kissing her she tried to learn 
him. Tried to touch him and draw him out 
with her fingertips, but she never succeeded. 

He was still utterly unpredictable. it was all 
blind affection on her part. She ran her hand 
along her forehead. It felt hot and clammy. 
She had the sharp touch-me-not sense of 
incipient fever. 

“You know,” she said. “I think I’m getting 
influenza. I shouldn’t have come. You'll probably 
get it too now.” 

“We'll have sauna,” said Kalevi, cheerfully 
enough. “‘It’ll be alright. I’ve got a bottle of 
vodka in there.’’ He was backing the car 
among the trees. The wheels span for a moment 
in the soft snow and then drew to a firm halt. 
They got out and retrieved the food and alcohol 
from the back of the car. The house itself, 
although the heating was left on all winter, 
had a cold neglected air about it. They went 
straight down to the little sauna building which 
was also heated. There was a ring for cooking 
and comfortable couches; it felt warmer and 
more welcoming. Kalevi found wood stacked inside 
the door and began to heat the sauna right 
away. He left her sitting huddled, staring through 
the window into the snow while he went back 
up to the house to bring to coffee pot that had 


been left there in summer. She moved to the 
other window and watched his flashlight bobbing 
up the hill. It moved around the house. Then a 
light came on in the kitchen. She went back to 
the lake window and stood there for a long 

time, her breath coming in quick strained 

gasps. Kalevi coming in made her jump and cry 
out. ““What’s the matter,” he asked, startled. 

“IT don’t know. It’s eerie here. And I told 
you. 1’m not very well.” 

Kalevi came over and put his arms around her. 
“At least we’re together,” he said, 

She kissed him. It was very quiet in the 
little room, He released her suddenly, “‘Let’s 
make some coffee,’’ he said. “And then have 
sauna”’, 

She was very shy of him. They had been 
together once or twice since the summer, and 
made love, but when it came to removing her 
clothes in front of him she still blushed 
furiously. Her fingers fumbled and he had to 
help her which he did gently and very courteously, 
restrained by the ritual of Sauna. He laughed 
at her. ‘It’s a medicinal sauna,” he said. ““You’ve 
got influenza after all.” 

He held her close to him and kissed her. 
The feel of his naked body was familiar to her, 
It comforted her. 

“You'll get all the germs,‘ she said. 

“J don’t care.” 

They sat together on the little wooden 
bench and Kalevi tossed water on the stones. It 
grew hotter and hotter until the perspiration 
sprang out of them and then they showered 
and returned to sit together. She had never really 
looked at him naked before. Now she forced 
herself to do it and found the sight of him 
ludicrous and loveable and splendid all at once. 
It was very reassuring to see somebody without 
their clothes. His sturdy body was downed with 
fine blonde hair. He was attractive but 
ordinary, He did not frighten her like this; was 
not so beautiful, nor so menacing as she sometimes 
saw him. Once or twice she reached out a 
tentative hand like a cat’s paw and touched him. 

He desired her. He wondered if he might 
love her. He did not know what love was. He 
was sure that she loved him, whatever 
that might mean. You felt affection for other 
people. You trusted them. You felt that you 
could turn to them in time of need. Or was it, 
he wondered, all a product, an illusion of desire. 
When your body so inclined towards a woman 
or aman what might you not believe about 
your own feelings and then wake up one day - 
to what? Raija, his mother. Pirjo. Did he love 
them? Could one have a sliding scale of 
emotional intensity from love to like? Was 
there any such thing as love or was it all 
merely a reflection of one’s own needs - and other 
people’s capacity to satisfy them? 


Presently, tired and warm, they lay on the 
sitting room couch, clasped closely together, 
moving together, limbs rubbing limbs. He was 
passionate and unheeding. She cried out to him 
in the darkness, calling him by his name as if 
it was a charm for conjuring love. He replied 
with her own name and that was all. Once, she 
thought he said, “I love you” but it may have 
been only, “I like you”. 

Later she got up and covered him with a 
blanket and pulled Raija’s old sauna robe about 
her. They had lit candles and now she saw 
that the wax from the two big green and blue 
candles had seeped slowly across the table in a 
swirling, melting pool and had hardened again 
with the colour setting into each other, coming 
together, always together. The wax was still 
warm and pliable. She turned up the edges 
and worked them with her fingers. She broke 
off bits and made a little doll out of wax. 

Tiring of the task she went back and 
looked down at Kalevi. She stared at his coarse, 
blurred, youthful features flushed with sleep. 
Youth is so undefined. It changes while we 
look at it. She felt enough love for him to break 
forests. But she was ill and cold, She lay down 
close to him, trying to warm herself against 
him, trying to get into the circle of his arms. 

He moved and sighed in his sleep and flung his 
arm across her heavily. 

Outside all was still, dead with the silence 
of snow. On the fringes of sleep, somewhere 
where dreams began she heard a scuffling and a pad 
padding outside the house. She slipped deeper 
into the dream. In her dream she left him and crept 
to the window. On the table the wax doll grown 
suddenly large was melting, dissolving into 
nothing. She turned back to the window and 
looking out saw the shaggy wolves prowling 
through and through the snow outside the 
house. Great loping doggy shapes with zig- 
zagged coats and glowing eyes. But they were 
warm, so warm. She could see the breath 
rising from their nostrils. She went back to 
the couch and clung to Kalevi in her sleep, 
full of apprehension, but even as she lay there 
she heard it coming closer and closer, the 
pad and shuffle of the big warm creatures 
outside. 
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A BAD DAY 


Farquhar Maclay 


A warm drizzle on the first of May. In the 
public square, passing through, getting elbowed, 
tramped on, pushed to one side. Nobody looks 
back. I don’t get angry any more, the way they 
come pouring down on you. I used to yeil at 

‘them, Nothing I yelled at them helped. No way 
through to them. All walled up. Anaesthetized 
at all the openings. I don’t get angry any more. 

They are running now, checking their 
watches. They don’t like it out here. The streets 
frighten them. It’s pain out here. You can’t 
blame them for not wanting pain. I know what 
they feel and that is why I don’t get angry 
with them any more.-Out here you can be reach- 
ed, in your body, in your mind, laid open, 
trampled. You get pillaged out here, naked and 
an easy shot. It scares them. No places to go 
every day, no function, no identity out here. 
Maybe you visit the park or the public toilet. 

A hanger-about in public toilets. No picnic, 
brother. No relief till you get inside some 
building or other. A place of work is a fine 
tefuge. Nice steady work where nothing can 
touch you. Heaven it is. Where you have little 
tules to keep the game safe. Let them sink into 
their little cushy numbers, into their little 
ossuaries. Let them settle in nicely, all 
blinkered up. It’s heaven. I go to the library 
myself. 

It was one of those days you feel in 
need of a miracle. 

' [had gone to the Mitchell to get out of 
the rain. The Reading Room was packed, not 
one vacant seat. I climbed the stairs to the Music 
Room, a little wearily after my long walk, I 
signed the visitors’ book: Battistini. I took my 
seat by a window facing east. I remember I was 
feeling in my pocket for a crushed drinamy] 
tablet, trying to seperate the powder from other 
debris in the pocket lining. Looking down Bath 
Street what first caught my eye was not the 
face but the walk. I never forget a walk. It had 
to be Dominic whom I had not seen in ten years. 
My lovely Dominic who had gone onwards and 
upwards with the aid of a government grant. 

I could see from the walk there was a fat wallet 
bearing him down on one side. I left off 
sifting the flocculi in my pocket and.went down 
to meet my miracle. 

: He was walking towards me in Bath Street, 
the same walk as always: hands plunged deep in 
his trouser pockets and meeting at the crotch. 

Once he glimpsed me, my darling Dominic 
slipped a pair of dark glasses onto his nose 
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and changed direction all of a sudden. I had 
forgotten what sharp little eyes he had. He was 
our watcher at break-ins. Harry Crown’s bar in 
Camden Street, Luigi Pelozzi’s cafe in Wellcroft 
Place, Forey’s dairy in Norfolk Court and Lena’s 
fruit shop in Paisley Road West, to name but a. : 
few. He never once let us down, The bandit 
Dominic now trying to give his old mate a 
body-swerve, 

I followed him a long way, keeping my 
eyes on the leather patches on Dominic’s elbows. 
Bath Street, Hope Street, West Regent Street, 
Renfield Street, Argyle Street. At the corner 
of Stockwell Street he got entangled in a crowd 
of people waiting at the lights. When I caught 
up with him I threw an arm over his shoulder. 
“And how’s it going, old pal?’ I said. Not a 
flicker of recognition from Dominic. Instead 
he shot quickly out of the crowd, down Stockwell 
Street, leaving me to be swept across the street 
when the lights changed. I watched him stalk 
determinedly away from me. I felt it would be 
fruitless to try chasing any further. Maybe the 
man had indeed changed. Maybe he was no 
longer the Dominic we could play on like a 
penny flute. It looked like my miracle had 
eluded me. 

I watched the leather patches recede. The 
dark of Stockwell Street beneath the railway 
arches would soon swallow Dominic up. Yet it 
was are its time to do so, which seemed to 
indicate that Dominic had slowed down his 
departure, Was that because he thought he was 
now clear of me? Or could it be that he was 
waiting for me to catch up with him? I 
decided to continue after him, rather more 
casually now. The best look-out man in town 
would not fail to see me coming. Dominic had 
stopped under the railway bridge where the 
water runs down the walls. 

“So it is you,” I said. “‘Well, well, good 
old Dominic.” 

A picture had come into my mind as I 
joined him there. It was Dominic’s mother coming 
to me in the back-court. She was putting money 
into my hands. She was asking me to do some- 
thing special for her. Would I let Dominic be 
and not hurt him any more. Her poor little 
pigeon-chested Dominic. He had cotton wool in 
his ears and stays round his hips. O poor 
Dominic with the rachitic bones, you paid for 
Greta’s lack of guile. Did she ever learn the 
exact number of beatings that money earned 
you? For the others soon got wind of it, didn’t 
they? The Kemps, the Russos, Jack Toe Riley, 
Cyril Crow. All going after their penny’s worth. 

The picture was there but I had to shut it 
out. I needed this man. I looked away. I took 
Dominic by the arm and started him in a 
southerly direction. We went together, arm in 
arm, jerkily at first, with sudden jolts and 


plunges. I didn’t look into Dominic’s face. 

We passed the Scotia, not opening time 
yet. It used to be.a pub for sweating Folk 
musicians, now the Hell’s Angels had it. Either 
way it was bad news. Posters along the outside 


-wall, the saime face all the way down the street. 


The caption read: THE FACE THIS TOWN IS 
ALL ABOUT. The. perennial joker in bushy 
whiskers, long curly. locks. Maybe the town was 


. suffocating in a vacuum, 


We crossed: the street and cut through . 


. Goosedubbs into’the Brigait where we met more 


posters of the face. From a little way off you 


, might have. mistaken it for a portrait of Christ. 


When you got-close you saw the big keelie grin 


: ‘on Christ’s face, The town was congratulating 
: ‘itself i in'that grin. On the 800th anniversary 


of the birth-of this town they had apotheosized 
the funny story. ‘But: ‘grin or fo grin, the Brigait 
was sunk in its” customary gloom. A féw Lascar 
seamen picked their: way through little piles of 
tags in Paddy’s Market.. Dominic seemed inclined 
to linger among the hawker’s bundles. I-wanted 
out of there. I pointed him due south once 

again and quickened the pace till we came out 

at the bottom of: Saltmarket beside the City 
Mortuary and the High Court. More of the face 
on the mortuary walls. Back in the lane Beatrix 
the Hun was sherricking the Lascars. To get 


‘out of earshot I léd Dominic across the street: 


and into the Green. When we got as far as the 
Doulton fountain.) awe sat down and I let Dominic’s 
arm go. 

“The wine-mopper’ s bench, Dominic sat with 
his head craned forward slightly. The only 
movement he made was to readjust the glasses 
on his nose. He s¢emed to be taking into close 
scrutiny the fountain: lugubrious celebration 
of empire (1888), studied by many a lonely 
wino skippering on a moonlit night. He was . 
absorbed in the broken and blighted effigies of 
conquest. Nothing now flowed there except the. 
bird-shit down the plump cheeks of Victoria 
on the pinnacle. Greta. probably took him there 
as a boy. Maybe she used to sit there and smile 
as Dominic played in the fountain - away from 


a the streets, away from UZZ. 


Whorls of black dust building u up south of 


thé river, Another tenement wall of old Gorbals 
. flattened. All the old landmarks torn down now, 


Dominic isn’t looking at that. 

Dominic’s back window looked straight 
into a midden with:a horse-trough running along- 
side it. Stables in the back-court gave it its 
name: the paddy. There was also a cooper’s yard 
and a sawmill with a.saw that screeched and 
whined all daylong. Should I try talking to him 
about his mother? For,] remember the way it 
was with him’and her and UZZ. Greta was 
made for another place, a place where people 
could be more. human. It wasn’t nice what we 


did to Greta. What you helped us to do, Dominic. 
But nobody beats this town. It takes you by 
the throat and you become like it or.you break. 
I don’t blame Dominic for not wanting to 
remember. Greta laughed at our little tin gods 
and fetched you away from us to pick flowers, 
We couldn’t stand idly by in the face of a 
challenge like that. We had to get you and teach 
you. And we won. We always win. At the end 
you would have done anything just to please 
UZZ. No I won't try talking to him about his 
mother. No sense in scaring him off. Only a 


-minute ago I-was facing a long dreary day in 


the Music Room with the Gramophone Mag- 
azine. When Boots latches on to a miracle he is 
slow to renege on it. 

Very softly I took Dominic’s hand and 
raised the sleeve. The gold wristwatch said: 
11:04, Fri 1 May. Dominic did not turn his 
head and made no effort to regain his hand. I 
was his Mammy and Daddy all rolled into one. - 

Up the tree-lined avenue we went, skirting 
the People’s Palace and the Winter Garden, and 
through the McLennan archway to the street 
again. Monteith Row, Calton. The doors of the 
Burnt Barns lay open before us, It was a risk — 


‘going in there. There would be plenty of guys 


in there eager to pounce on my miracle. I 
couldn’t think of any place that wasn’t a risk’: 
I ordered a bottle of Eldorado and two pints cee. 
of cider, Old Fletch brought the wine, the wine 
glasses and the draught cider. Dominic paid him 
out of a wallet stuffed with five - and ten pound 
notes. It was a sight that cheered me greatly, 
although an ill-advised display in a place like 
the Barns, I had already picked out a couple’ 
of lads who would be likely to try for Dominic’s *: 
wad. Dominic stood, all unknowing, sipping his * - 
wine and squinting up at the ceiling which 
drooped in a long swelling bulge across the 
face of the gantry. It seemed Dominic had 
forgotten too much for his own good. A little 
laugh, with a familiar ring to it, came up quite 
closeby: a kind of eked-out laugh with3-second 
lags between each grunt. That would be Felix. . .- 
I turned my head and saw Felix, his gomeril: 
brother, James, and old Ranaghan. Jamie arched 
himself over the bar and went fumbling under- 
neath for the Daily Record. Old-Fletch was -— 
quick to oblige. I couldn’t see the: Quayle 
brothers but they wouldn’t be far away. Felix © 
and Jamie were perched on stools and old 
Ranaghan stood behind them, Poor abashed 
Ranaghan who carried his urine about with 

him in a plastic bag under his coat. . “ 

Old Ranaghan clocked_us first and tipped 
off Felix. I was beginning to think my -miracle 
was going to end up a bit diluted. Felix was 
staring hard at Dominic. At last he reached 
over and moved our wine bottle round to read.“ 
the label. He gave a phoney little shudder, pull-. 
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ing his mouth back tight. “Still on the muck, 

ey, Boots?” Stubby, lumpy fingers. Nicknamed 
mon petit gateau by Father Devanny who taught 
him the Latin responses in St. Luke’s. Exquisite 
in his acolyte’s robes, lighting up and snuffing 
out the candles. “Is Devanny bent?” I remember 
asking. Felix wasn’t one to calumniate a cleric. 
Nowadays mon petit gateau had more the look 
of a mince pie. 

“How are you these days?” I said. 

“I’m celebrating, still celebrating,” Felix 
said, grabbing at his dead half-pint. 

Felix and the Quayles were alike in that 
as in many other things. If you asked them how 
they were they always said they were celebrating. 
And they always made the same face when they 
said it. They pursed their lips, blinked their 
eyes a few times and gave their heads a quick 
little shake. This was always the cue for a big 
laugh all round. 

“You remember Gloney?”’ Felix said. 

I remembered Gloney. He lived up one of 
the “good” closes in the Gorbals, a close walled 
with blue tiles, a dismal, chilly, gentcel-like 
close. They used to say you could eat your . 
dinner off the stair in that close, That tended to 
make them different. Then there was the habit 
they had of calling the police, as well as their 
talent for picking people out in identification 
parades. When he was twenty yeats old Gloncy 
left his cushy number at the Inland Revenue 
to join the South African police force. Felix 
wanted to go with him but failed the medical. 

“Oh, sure,’’ I said, “‘I remember Gloney.”’ 

. Iremembered the bleak little eyes, the 
minute head, the nose that turned upwards 
and went asquew, the missing chin, the peaky 
shoulders and the enormous spread of arse. 
There was a blood horse, to be sure. 

‘He’s back,” Felix said. “If you wait on 
you'll see him. We’re expecting him in.”’ 

“On leave, is he?” I said. 

“His old man died,”’ Felix said. “I think 
he’s back for keeps. You would know his dad. 

“Only met him a couple of times,”’ I said. 

Felix grinned. Gloney’s dad had been a 
screw up at the old-time remand home in St. 
Vincent Street. 

“Hard but fair I always heard,”’ Felix said. 

A head-banger. Patrolled the dormitories 
after dark inspecting the boys’ genitals with a 
flashlamp. He had a thing about foreskins. 
“You want to get that cut, lad, You’ll never 
have any peace with that.” ( 

“We're having a reunion tonight,” Felix said. 
“Ricky’s flat. You’re welcome to come. And 
bring your friends.”’ 

Felix always had a keen nose for the pound 
in the other man’s pocket. Ricky Quayle’s flat. The 
booze would be in meagre supply if the Quayle’s 
were running the show. All of a sudden every- 
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body was one of the lads. 

““Who’s that?” James said, leaning over and 
pointing to Dominic. 

“That’s Dominic,” I said: “‘He’s an old 
pal of mine.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 

“Just you read your paper,” Felix said 
irritably, all his good work in ruins. He snapped 
his fingers for Fletch’s attention and pointed to 
our glasses, Pure swank. 

“We're fine,’’ I said. 

“You’re sure?” 

“We’ve plenty here,”’ I said. 

Felix flung an arm over my shoulder. 
“Don’t make yourself a stranger, Boots.” 

Every time the door was pushed open old 
Ranaghan would turn to check if it was Gloney. 
It would be a brighter day for Ranaghan when 
Gloney and the Quayles came on the scene.. 

He was scared he might be drawn into the 
company by Felix and quizzed about his bowel. 
Was his bag empty? Was it nearly full? Felix 

was like that. 

I was looking to see how we could make 
our escape when the Quayles burst in, loud and 
hearty. It was a very brown, very fat Gloney 
they brought with them. They came in bearing 
him aloft like the hero of the hour. The hair was 
shaved to a bristle on his funny little head. They 
dumped him down in front of the bar but kept 
their hands on him, Ricky stood behind him with 
both hands planted squarely on Gloney’s 
dainty shoulders. 

Isaw Abe, the one-legged grass, come 
lurching from the domino table with out- 
stretched hand, spearing a passage between 
the massed bodies of the Quayles. “I knew your 
dad!”’ Abe was shouting. He got a good hold on 
Gloney’s arm and levered himself in on his iron 
leg. 

It was being left to old Ranaghan to order 
the drinks. Felix and the rest of them pretended 
not to notice. Old Ranaghan kept asking them 
what it was they wanted to drink. They were 
too preoccupied to answer right away, and 
when they did, it was absently, without 
‘looking at Ranaghan, All past masters in the 
art of poncing. 

“Tt knew him in that place,” Abe said. 
“You know where I mean.”’ The perambulator 
of the dorms used to pluck Abe’s prepuce on 
bath nights, Gloney stared sourly into Abe’s 
red-rimmed eyes. “‘Did good by us all,”’ Abe 
said, 

Old Ranaghan was talking to Fletch, 
straining to make himself heard above the roars. 
It was the ideal moment to skip away. I 
touched Dominic’s arm and steered him towards 
the door. I didn’t look back. 

I decided the safest thing was to take 
Dominic to the place I call home. I got him 


to break another fiver in the licensed grocer 
in London Road and I guided his footsteps to 
my humble dwelling. 

It was a lucky day the day I found this 
place. I don’t know what brought me down here 
that day two years ago. I used to make a point 
of keeping clear of Brigton. Maybe I was 
looking for somebody or something, or more 
likely trying to keep out of the way of somebody 
or something. In I came, anyway, up the turn- 
pike stair and picked the best flat in the 
building with a window facing south across the 
river. It was derelict of course. The original 
inhabitants had been herded out to the schemes 
where the prospect would not beso pleasing. It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The 
great plan got bogged down and the motorway 
never reached here. The demolition squads were 
halted in their tracks, leaving me undisturbed 
in my rent-free existence, 

Dominic seated himself on a hard chair - 
one of three plain hard chairs I stole, one by 
one, on three consecutive Saturday nights 
from Slowey’s bar just up the road, The only 
furniture I have, apart from an iron monster of 
a bed and a small kitchen table which the 
previous tenants left behind them. Dominic 
was casting suspicous glances at the bed. He 
moved his chair a long way away from the bed. 
The sheets may not be whiter than white but 
I can vouch for that bed. 


Dominic lit up a cigar. Dark glasses, 
dickey-bow, the fat little beard and cigars. 

New togs, new man. It all helps when 
youre trying to forget. If you need to believe it, 
if you can let yourself believe it. Put it behind 
you, let it wither away, let it die. But for me, 
plagued with remembering, the past just won’t 
let go. We can forget it but we can’t beat it. It 
will go on having its say on the quiet, and 
vanquish in the end, vanquish the lot of us. The 
edge of the past is a corner nobody turns. We go 
on being what we always were. And as I looked 
at Dominic sitting there like a bad bluidy joke 
I knew it for a fact. We still had him in the 
paddy close. 

I went to the sink to rinse some cups. I 
could see the new multi-stories of the Gorbals 
on the other side of the river. The new squalor 
stamping down the old. Dominic was saying 
“Pve changed, I’ve changed.’ Greta’s pain was 
forgotten. She was no longer crying at night 
and Dominic was no longer listening. 

I don’t hold it against him. With some 
people remembering could be fatal. There are 
people who need to believe that today is 
different from yesterday, that tomorrow will 
be better than today. With Greta’s pain to 
remember I don’t blame him for wanting to 
forget. 

“Drink up,’ I said. ““Here’s to you, no 


matter the change.”’ 

Let us rejoice he has not lost his taste 
for the wine. His early VP inurement back in the 
paddy close has stood him in good stead. He © 
was sitting cross-legged, grim-faced, nodding his 
head, : 

Should I talk to him about Greta? Better 
just drink and forget. I knew him as a wean, as 
a youth and now I confronted the man. A 
chronological delight. Hold fast to the chronology 
and dismiss the changelessness of change. Bow 
down before the hands on Dominic’s gold wrist- 
watch. Change is the edict and time is the law. 
Old people are dirt and the dead are out of 
date. If they try to speak to us smother them. 

I stretched out on the bed. Domonic drained 
his cup and poured himself another. Just at that 
moment I was wishing Dominic hadn't stopped 
in Stockwell Street, 1 was wishing he had kept 
right on going. I had had all I wanted out of 
him. The wine had eased my spirit and I just 
wanted to close my eyes, It would have been 
better had | said, Dominic, give me some money, 
I need a drink, or I might just as easily have 
taken what I wanted and let him go his ways. 

“Why did you stop?” I said. 

“T remembered who you were.”’ 

“You remembered...” 

“The old days. The great times we had, 

The paddy close, do you remember?” 

“And Greta? How is Greta?” 

“She died a few years back. She missed 
the old place.” 

I closed my eyes, I hoped, when I opened 
them again, Dominic would be gone. Even now 
he had still not seen through UZZ. Even now 
he knew nothing of any betrayal. The new 
Dominic was still the old Dominic. We will drink 
and forget, and drink and forget, and the past will 
blossom in our haverings, a dear sweet past haunted 
by no ghosts and all the shame forgotten. My 
shame is his, and his is mine, and I hoped he 
would be gone. 
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MIKE JENKINS: FOUR POEMS 


CHRISTINE 


Christine, it is a summer’s day 

as we tread between hedge and barley. 
I’m learning to talk like you, 
chalklands sea-shell smooth 

and patience with the seasons. 


There seems no future after us, 

your mystical name spelt out 

over every yawn during lessons, 

our initials stuck together with an L. 
broadcast from the village walls. 


We model the village with our laughter: 

the rector is on the lead of a buxom woman, 
a precocious girl has cotton-wool bosoms, 
the idiot steals the lids off bins, 

and everyone’s problems end in IT. 


There seems nothing above us except heroes: 

my Beatle haircut a sacrifice to the mirror, 

the poster of The Small Faces admiring your 
trouser-suit; 

sometimes I’m jealous of the radio 

when it goes walking with us. 


It is'a summer’s day, we nestle in the dip 

of a field which was once a Roman Camp - 

there seems too much to discover 

below the buttons of your blouse, beyond the talk 
of how far and the songs of a paradise. 


LAST MEMORIES OF BELFAST 


My last memories of Belfast - 
helicopters hover overhead 
their blades chop words, 

a music of steel 

sung by clocks. 


They have even opened the graves 

to interrogate the soiling flesh 

on its father’s name, they’ve used the bones 
for bars, hollowed them for guns. 


The army camp is a corrugated coat, 
the truck is lost into its unseen body - 
the soldiers, strung in fives, 

shrunken faces, heads swivel 

tracking hatred like radar 
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My last memories of Belfast - 

flowers sold at Milltown cemetery, 

the road itself pitted like a skull, 

a heap of smouldering flour: 

our chalk-dust words in smoke joining. 
The young couple with their baby 
perched by the roadside, 


‘as if the anonymous black 


branding the wall like a scar of night, 
were bottled behind a screen. 


Flowers for the altar, brilliant crimson 
brilliant lemon, every petal the money-lenders 
count for heaven - 

the Virgin’s face is white enamel 

her babe has carpenter’s muscles. 

Near the shrine, a boy picks a broken brick 

to fling at the Pig. The metal rings 

its answer on the till. 


MURLOUGH BAY 


At Murlough Bay, where limestone fans into screes 
the rock slipping imperceptibly as wind and rain 
stretch each second into a century; 

and the sheep-tracks wind like contours 

in the creeping soil of knolls, 

bind and kidnap the grass; 

and Sunday brings the humans, with plastic bags 
picking dulse at the great, generous supermarket 
of the sea - “Now we’re here, a cup of tea!” 


? 


At Murlough Bay, I saw two carcasses: 

the wrecked boat of a sheep’s bones 

the colour of pus, the hollow 

under ribs, deep as a gun-barrel - 

and lamb’s bleats nearby, persistent cries 

like a baby screaming its dependence; 

and I saw a rabbit, headless, fattening flies 

who stabbed and drew the juices from entrails 

whose bloody coils spilled out of the bag of fur. 

That afternoon, a rabbit had bundled across the 
path, 

its soft blur disappeared 

into the safety of the wiry bush. 


The message of the entrail’s clung. 
T envied the thistles 
their roots locked in the earth, 
leaves sprouting pins, stems of rope 
to weather storms. 
But I returned 
to the carcasses, vulnerable and torn, 
and the sea swaying over my eyes mourned for 
them, 
and the craggy statues from hills 
which rested in my head, were puckered 
with stories from the sky, remembering. 


YEARS LATER 


It was years later 

that I saw waves 

surging from the point 

where the sun was drunk 

and the moon came up 

arching the surface with its light - 
their tips spawning white. 


The rush and rattle of boulders 
scraping at the joints, 

my ears percussed with so many beats 
they seemed like one, 

as the sea took the land to its own. 


And Aber rocked then, 

the deserted streets like decks, 

the paving stones straining under the bellow 
and the moan of the sea-drum, 

so articulate in night-time. 


It was years later 

that I saw the boats, 

the ones my friend and I had chosen 

to take us away, to hide behind the sun 
where there would be no need 

for tears to clot our throats. 


My Nan would come with us, bringing 

a bed to trampoline the time, 

and songs where Daisy never gave her answer 
and bicycles were made for two, We'd learn them 
curled tight in our beds - leaving shouts 

which thumped on the stairs 

and the threats of locked doors. 


Years later, I saw boats moored in the harbour, 
heard water heaving underfoot. 


G.F. DUTTON: THREE POEMS 


WOLF 


love is a crying wolf 

lank and ridiculous 

yet of uncertain tooth. 
when he makes off, 

the grasses rise 

leaves rearrange themselves 
before the opening sun. 
but all the forest round 

is peopled with his eyes. 


HOMECOMING 


a great pibroch behind on the hill 
setting out evening, and I 

here at the gate 

unfastening look up admit 
october, going on 

to the darkened house look down, 
glad that I also at times 

had tried to compose music. 


SANDUR 


this is that sand 

extending. the glacier has gone, 

its gesture is ending, the blue snout 
the great ox-weight 

broken to stone 

water and this plain 

silver and lax in the sunlight. 

let us kneel down 

smooth it and moult it, 

dazzling and treacherous, it is for us 
it is ours in our fingers, 

let us again 

shape it our own, 

before the moss, the grass, 

birch and the marching rootmat, 
before the rush 

of the first black forest, before 

the first axes. 


JAMES McGONIGAL: THREE POEMS 
FROM GRIEVE, variations for Hugh MacDiarmid 
(1892-1978) 


THE PATH 


Late summer evening after thunder. 

Iam laying slabs. Side 

by side I scrape each oblong level, 

thump, lift and settle, laying 

slabs. 1am burying my father. 

Thump. The Holy Father’s 

feet are rotting in his satin slippers: don’t 
lift 

the camera to his face. Iam 

laying out these slabs. My son 

heroic from the cradle (his shawl 

like white furs round a Russian prince) 
fights battles round the garden in the gloam 
and questions me on points of swordsmanship, 
impatient guardian with too many heavy 
slabs to lay. 

It is dark. 

Straightening from work and play 

we walk inside. 
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THE FIRE 


Since under the brunt of successive 
vesuvii of ash from the pan 

our plastic bin melted to a sieve, 

I have been burning papers, boxes, 
combustible trash to fine compost. 
Your last review for Radio Times, 
kindly in tone, praising two old friends 
and even (unironically) 

Edinburgh, fine lady that has clapped 
more poets than she needed to, I 
tipped up with the rest, set fire. 

Night winds 
out of the west lifted black flakes and 
carried them, braceleted with dying lights, 
whispering above the stubble fields. 


EASTER: THE ESK 


Three roads wind down to Langholm 
that sits in a valley 
like water in a bowl. 


Which way to the fount from whose channel 
by a resolute habit of the will we can clear away 
the litter that obstructs the water of life? 


Esk over boulders, 
Wauchope fleetfoot, in confluence 
clattering by your grave. 


Awkwardly polished surfaces glance. 
A proportion of pearls only. 
The transparency choke-full of hair-pin bends. 


Esk water round the river bend 
fetching and carrying the sky. 


KENNETH GEE: TWO POEMS 
INGATHERINGS 


Ihave made ingatherings 

from the dangerous open 

to the house, whatever may sustain us 
fruit and rainwater, 

scraping the earth with bruised fingers 
for edible roots; branches, 

leaves, twigs, for kindling: 

at least we may keep the walls dry, 
the indoors warm, for a while, 
continue to live with our worn 

habits, although uneasy. 


? 
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Do you see the cloud 

that hangs above the pines, 
drawing attention to misfortune? 
And the landscape is contemptuous 
of whatever we do: 


even the brown dusk 

invading the light, will one day 
be enough to drown 

the candle and the fire; 

and you and I, 

cold and blind, will grope 

and be unable to find 

one another or the door. 


WAKING 


He swims up from the darkness 

to hear the far alarm clock’s ring 

coming near, still nearer, till the bell 

cries out loud and hammers in his head 

like a shower of pebbles in a breaking wave 

that covers his face, falls cold on what was sleep: 
through the slowly lifting cloud of waking 

he hears the wings of birds, hears leaves, 
fluttering in the branches of the pavement tree. 


In the half light between the night and sunrise 

the linen of the bedclothes turns to silver, 

drained out colour creeps back almost unseen 

Where is he lying puzzled? He gropes 

sideways for a wall that’s strange, 

trying to find out where and what he is 

in a place he does not know, in a room 

he does not want to be living and breathing in, 

he does not recognise it through the fog of sleep, 

his eyelids still bearing the weight of dreams 

where far, unknown geographies 

are riddled with quick vanishing traces of 
journeys: 


he has lost his way somewhere between the pillow 
and the beginning light’s feathery arrival. 


JANE WILSON: THREE POEMS 
THE EARTH MOVERS 


Where all the houses have been knocked down, 
coughing 
Brick and plaster, and the last net curtain’s 
Flapping off to Nevada or further, you can bet 
The earth-movers have clambered, busy working, 


Pushing their big chins at kitchens for mouthfuls, 
And turning away politely to get rid of the gristle 
Of cookers, washers, fridges, and the stringy bits 
Of plumbing; wiping the place clean as a plate for 
the future 


That'll probably be more houses, then schools 

and churches 
And police-stations buttoning down the tarmac’s 
Impervious coat, while a-thick skin of concrete 
Supports vats, forges and nuclear reactors. 


But at night they come to me, the earth-movers, 
Stretching their yellow necks out of a darkness 
blacker 
Than any town’s. Their open throats are bright. 
Oh what will they make of me? Or am I the driver? 


STREET SCENE 


The last wall, sixteen window sockets high, 

Of a demolished block, its tenants gone, 

Is final evidence, frescoed on the sky, 

Of that place people like to call their own; 

But a reinforced concrete eyeball, ten ton, 
Swung back to the jib, gets it in focus, 

Then coming head-on, a blind pendulum, 
Rams it. The wall holds up, motionless 

For one second, then a slow crazy list 

Sends bricks dripping down and a shaft of lead 
Through a jagged fracture; now it starts to twist, 
And more bricks leave with a spatter of rust 
As a dangling window snaps a steel thread 

And the wall falls in a cataract of dust... 

The silence now is shared by this boy under 
That drunk headlight and its grinning fender, 


THE FLAT CART 


Latitude rather north and a sinking sun, 
When a flat cart painted with baroque acorns 
In red around a yellow rim, 
And lumbered with a bottomless chair 
Glides by on fat Pirellis. A skewbald 
Pulls it hungrily home, 

and does not share 
The view of its master who is lounging 
With his back to where they’re going, 
And gazing upon where they’ve been, 
And smiling in his floral shirt, 
As one worn canvas boot 
Trails the gold air under the rim. 


JOHN RICE: TWO POEMS 
LUNCH TIME 


the first day in what is apparently spring 
most have discarded coats or at least 
let them hang open 


a gas man along the bench 
releases the spring clip on his meter cards 
sending the pigeons shuffling at the crack 


last summer as you sat here 

was it possible to forget those tiny birds that 
snapped up the roll of’crumbs mid air 

didn’t the channel seem as blue 


as the momentum of this lunch time relaxes 
& the last swig of soup is drained 

a ferry sounds its last hoot in english 

& sets out from the harbour 


& without force without calculation 
old familiar dreams of France surface 
& spread in the sun 


NIGHT 1 


again we’re at night 
& half open to the darkness 
the window gives on to the transit yard 


there 

floodlit like wartime bombers 

the transporters are topped up at the pumps 
& are loaded with VW’s & Fiats from 
yesterday’s continental shipment 

with a final cough the revving engines cut out 
& the moth’s dances in the lights take up 
their old importance 


again we’re at night 

& domestic sounds like the clatter of supper 
plates 

the shuddering of water pipes 

as the taps run 

& clanking garage doors that need oiling 

all resound in a scheduled time scale 


there is night for the housewife 
for the men who travels a fair distance to work 
for worn out children & their worn out pets 


again we’re at night 

relishing its appropriate little noises 
savouring its limited views 

& pulling the curtain that extra inch 

so the street light won’t concern us 

& so we won't obstruct the path of the stars 
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MAIRENE GORDON: Poem 


THE DESIGN 


Time began with the bell jar 
transparent, curving, enticing, 
Beyond the hens picked, 

and scratched in their run, 
clucked in crescendo egg laying. 


Days were hot and heavy 

and the sound of thunder 

came across the fields 

like some fearful giant approaching. 
The dog quivered then all was quiet. 


Stencilled curtains stirred intermittently 
lying in bed the movement was mesmeric. 
Sunlight streamed onto the patterned carpet, 
the sky forever fathomless blue 

with puffs of snowy cloud. 


The cushion with the embroidered Dutch girl 
lay beside my head 

always there as I tossed 

and twisted half delirious, 

clogs and cap held my lifeless gaze. 


How could I guess the pattern was set 
the uneven patchwork of light and shade 
almost complete 
but I cannot discern the design. 
Perhaps there isn’t one. 


LEWIS S. OGILVIE: Poem 


THE WATERFALL 


I took a child to see the winter 
Photograph a waterfall, 

like some crystal Gothic folly 
Ice had trapped its silver call 
Gone its music. 


And my high appreciation 

Pointed out its lifeless grace 

Explained the technicolour rainbows 
(Yet watched my friend’s expressive face 
For candid judgement). 


She gazed blankly at the glasswork 
By frozen frenzy unimpressed 
“Yes,”’ she said, “‘it’s very pretty, 
But now it’s dead, I like it less.” 
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IAIN BAMFORTH: TWO POEMS 


2 BELOW ZERO 


there again and so 
cold hand on hip 
as if women usually leant 
against parking meters 
self-conscious for once 
buttons coat over 
hotpants shivers 
and turns away 
expectant to where cars 
creep past momentarily 
illuminating hand on meter 


walking 
past bus 
queue man with 
two left shoes and no 
laces kicking 
EMBASSY REGAL packet along 
pavement then as 
afterthought 
half-hopeful half- 
disbelieving picks it 
up looks inside 
already realising that 
it is empty 
squashes it with 
identical heels 


LAST ONE TONIGHT 


car-crash victim 
of yesterday 
disembowelled 
debrained on stainless 
steel table pathologist 


mutters probably drunk slices 


brain liver spleen 
etc. into little 
segments but satisfied 
only ribs 
and skull fractured 
returns sections of 
organs to body covers with last 
night’s EVENING TIMES sews 
skin with string. 


BILL TULLOCH: Poem 


IN THE MORNING 


Cracked ice 
on the river edge. 
The gulls starve. 


She walks slowly 
along the frosted pavement, 
cheeks reddened, 


carrying bread 
carefully cut for 
small and large birds, 


a bone for a dog. 
The great gulls know 
and follow 


just behind, 
only just above. 
No wings move, 


only their heads turn; 
they adjust their balance. 
She will scatter 


bread at the known place 
on the grass slope, then 
small crumbs for small birds 


under the tangled hawthorn. 
We shall commiserate 
over the coldness of the weather. 


She will point out 
the colours of the dawn clouds 
over the far hills: 


both of us will smile, 
characters 
in a Japanese print 


against the frosted twigs, 
So, she’ll move on 
while gulls crowd in 


and squawk and flutter, 
the morning’s ceremonial 
over, the gods appeased, 


creation celebrated. But now, 
here she still comes, brings 
her halo of white gulls. 


ALISON WATSON: Poem 


RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


Tensed on their chintzy starting blocks, 
they listen for the bell 

(and it’s Miss Smith for the 4 o’clock 

in the afternoon tea stakes) 

as though only serious attention to this meal 
will guarantee survival till the next. 

What fires are stoked by all this fuel - 

the race from drawing-room to dining-room 
hardly enough to burn it up? 


Perhaps the sun-lounge gossiping, 
the micro-drama of ladylike spite 
refined to miniaturist perfection 
requires a good high calorie count 
to give it energy. 

Or are the sacred mealtimes 

the only variation 

in unvarying days? 


Perhaps it satisfies a need 

no longer catered for: 

no grubby fingers threaten the starched frilis, 

no strangling cuddles disarrange the curls. 

These knees respectably concealed 

in tweed by day and winceyette by night 

have long forgotten the secret touch in the 
afternoon 

or the comfort of a hand thrown over 

in a half-sleep embrace. 


They are too stiff for walking, 

and too prim to shout; 

too tight for laughter 

and too dry for tears. 

The filial peck on weekend visits, 

a hand held out to help them with the stairs 
is all their celebration of the fact 

that once they were alive - 

except for mealtimes. 


Then they can respectably concede 
that they have appetites; 

Then try to satisfy 

their unadmitted longings 

with piled platefuls. 

Caress their starving selves 

with cream desserts, 

And mounting a no-holds-barred attack 
on the co table,. 

make inrdads into loneliness. 
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PENNI CAGAN: Poem 
THE SCREAM 


I danced, I twirled 

the man in stripes 

supported me upon his shoulders 
and my hands explored heads, 
coarse bunches of wires 

and streaming threads of silk 

all mixed up and rubbed together, 
After a while they all felt like 

the worms of spring attracted to the surface 
by the humidity of sweating bodies 
and the rainbow lights. 


I was the Brahmin’s daughter 

my eyes chained to the ground 

and imprisoned by my silence. 

I was the Spanish lover, mummy-like 
wrapped in flowers and fans. 

I was the Ugandan 

supporting men upon my back 

as if they were my children. 

I was the Russian Ballerina 

In.a new country but still 

burying clay pots beneath the earth. 


Iam she who came late and left early, 
the unidentified figure hidden by a blanket. 
I try to read, to leave myself 

but the voices enter my room, 

IT amafraid of the moment. 

I stop, and hold back a scream. 

Then the music becomes louder 

it is for me 

and I no longer fear being heard. 
Iopen my mouth 

and it all falls out. 


WILLIAM HERSHAW: Poem 
FORTH COUNTRY 


Over the Forth in Fife last night, the light 
Looked blue and dim. Kinema ballroom stars 
Blinked on the coast. A radio ‘Silent Night” 
Lasted till six, brooding in bridge-bound cars, 
A stranger world than Spenser’s faerie court; 
In Brigadoon and Fife the lights went out. 

In Ochili darkness, change remained remote, 
Problems of pain were lost in greater doubt. 
No music then, no radio then to keep 

The vast cold God of light and speed in tune, 
No God to bless each council house with sleep, 
Or move with love for men beneath the moon. 
Last night when Fife seemed close yet very far 
The red bridge lights announced the morning star. 
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HELEN JOHNSON: Poem 


TO THE MIDDLE-AGED LADY IN THE 
GARDEN OF THE PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 
AUGUST 1969 


2 


She glared once at the moon 

- too long. 

Its mould shadows curdled 

Staring but not seeing 

Madness of the inward looking eye 


Her eye registers nothing 
but anaesthesia 
- avery pathetic attempt at madness 


A thousand moments move 

Across the fish convexity of her perception 
Yet only fragments crystallise 

Fungoid 


Ophelia still saw 
- and sang 
of flowers 


A fusing of contusions 
Whirling white... 
Until her quicksand 
Could no longer 

Bear 


PARANOIA INA 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Jane Marshall 
They were tired that day, so they went down 


_a cooler, darker side-street to find a pool of quiet 


where they could rest. They sat in the shadow of 
acafe, and Italy wafted slowly past, like bubbles 
of a stagnating pool. There was a furniture 
warehouse just opposite, and she stared at the 
dark shapes and high piles of chairs stacked 
carelessly against the window. A fat, middle- 
aged man with a cigar sometimes watched her 
back, She was tempted to wave, and break 

his narrowed gaze, but never did. The dark was 
moist and faintly fragrant, with a fragrance of 
dusty gutters and cold, sweating walls mixed with 
other smells: and a faint smell of aniseed, 

which mingled with Davey’s cigarette smoke and 
blew across the air, met and absorbed the dry, 


patient and somehow lonely smell from the open 


door of the warehouse. 

The sun was at morning pitch, and kept 
at bay by the spines of the tall buildings. There 
was a gleaming, narrow sliver of palest blue 
sky caught on the tips of the roofs. Many of 
the houses had flowers at their dark windows. 

She turned to Davey. 

“Tt’s good here, isn’t it?’’ she said. He 
nodded once, not looking anywhere, lifting his 
eyebrows. 

They were alone. There was only the 
waiter with them, to share the broad morning. 
The waiter, who had turned back into the dim 
recesses of the cafe, with his very bright eyes, 
and his long hands. His bright, dark eyes had 
watched her. Davey had asked for wine and she 
had asked for milk. The waiter had smiled. 

‘“Are you happy, Davey?” she asked. 

He looked at her, and smiled slightly. 
“Of course,”’ he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
and flicking ash onto the stone beneath his 
feet. For some vague reason it annoyed her, 
but she said nothing, and looked away. 

“Are you?” he asked then. 

She nodded. He didn’t see. “Well?” 

“Wes,” she answered, looking at him. She 
drank some milk, and he looked over his 
shoulder, into thegloom of the inner, hidden 
cafe, beckoning the dark-haired, bright-eyed 
waiter with his hand. 

She bent her head, and smiled. Davey 
turned back, saw her, but said nothing. She 
looked up. 

Her tone was level, and clear. ‘‘It’s so 
quiet here,” ; 

The waiter came. He watched her even 


as Davey ordered in perfect, dialect Italian. He 
watched her even as he moved away. She smiled 
thoughtfully, and ran her fingers around the 
tim of her glass. She took Davey’s hand. 

“What is it?’’ His voice was low. His 
fingers touched hers lightly. 

“Nothing.’’ She shook her head. 

The waiter touched her shoulder as he 
passed, pausing, his hand brushing her flesh 
for just too long: he immediately stopped and 
began to mutter profuse foreign apologies, his 
eyes dark and heavy on her skin, looking straight 
at her, 

She coloured and moved away. 

“It’s all right, thank you... it’s all right... 
really...” 

The waiter cocked his head fractionally, 
his expression unchanged. Then he placed 
Davey’s wine on the table, his fingers trailing on 
the cloth, and moved off. She looked into the 
street. Davey smiled. 

‘“What’s funny?” she asked. 

He shook his head, then nodded it in the 
direction of the silence behind them into which 
the waiter had retreated, and of which she was 
suddenly very conscious. 

“He is. He fancies you.” 

“Rubbish.” 

“Ts it?” 

She finished her milk. 

“Don’t you mind?” 

He laughed. “‘Not really.” 

They sat in silence for a time. The fat man 
in the warehouse pretended to be busy in a heap 
of carpets stacked by the window. He was staring 
at her, screwing his eyes against the darkness, The 
sun was climbing, and a line of bright sunshine 
was edging between the shadows, falling across 
the deep pavement, where she and Davey sat. 

Down the street began to roll the sharp 
sound of footsteps. She looked up and watched 
a small, round woman approach, her face in 
shadow from a scarf she wore on her head 


which protruded and formed a peak. The woman 


walked slowly. She seemed to possess the whole 


street, which seemed to peel back from her and her 


stout shadow, teasing the deeper verges of 
shadow lying around, on the cobbles. She paused 
as she passed the cafe, and looked up into the 
girl’s face. Then they could have touched, just 
by stretching out an arm, to breach the tiny 
chasm that opened between them. Then the 
old woman spoke to her in a low voice. She 
couldn’t see her features. She spoke and paused, 
then turned and walked on. The girl watched 
her leave. As she was about to go from sight 
she turned back, and raised an old arm ina 
slight, sad salute. 

She turned to Davey, her face flushed. 

“What did she say? What was it?” 

Davey did not look at her. His voice was 
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low. He shook another cigarette from the 
packet. 

He was silent. ‘She said...... you were.... 
beautiful. She said, “May you take care of 
yourself throughout your life,” He stopped. 
“She said, ‘Be happy.’ He looked at her, 


She looked at him. 

“Would you like something else to drink, 
now?” he asked. She shook her head. 

“No, thanks.” Then, letting her breath 
fall softly into the air, she asked, “Aren’t you 
going to come?” 

He looked around him. ‘“‘Where?” He was 
looking for the waiter. He snapped his fingers, 
and looked back at her. 

“Well... I thought... we might go some- 
where.” 

“Where?” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know....” She paused. “The 
coast, perhaps?” 

He exhaled, and the blue smoke climbed 
high up to the sky, 

~ “In a while.”” The waiter came. He watched 

her, his tongue sharp on the tip of his teeth, his 
eyes so bright. Davey ordered some more wine. 
The waiter nodded, and inclined his head 
towards her, in a question, a narrow smile 
widening across his face. Davey said something. 
She was uneasy, suddenly, and when the waiter 
had gone, she made to grip Davey’s arm. 

“What did you say about me?” 

“About you?” He looked at her. 

“To him - - you said something about me!” 

“No, I didn’t.” He paused, and looked at 
the table. 

She stared at him and then let go of his 
arm, bemusedly, shamefully. ‘I thought...” 
she broke off. “It’s silly.” 

The wine came, and she looked intently 
away from the waiter, out into the street. Again, 
the man in the warehouse seemed to be watching 

her. She looked up the street, and thought she 
could piece together the old woman from the 
fragments of shadow piled up against the walls. 
The waiter had a strange presence. 

She leant her head in her hands, and sat 
forward. Her knee hit dully against Davey’s thigh, 
and she caught her breath, covering her mouth 
with her fingers. 

“Please, please, Davey....’’ she said. 

“What?” 

She seemed to be able to feel the blood 
pulsing through his leg, on and on, feel it as 
she had never felt it before, as if in revelation, 
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never felt it this way even lying next to him in 
close, warm, naked darkness. 

“Oh, please, let’s go...” 

He put his glass down, beside the bottle. 
She shook her head. 

“ley... ” And now, slowly, he put 
both hands on her shoulders, and drew her 
against him. She opened her eyes, as he leant 
his head against her brow. She smelt his scent 
again, as it smelt of other times and places, but 
always somehow the same and unchangeable, 
and it smelt of her, and of being his, and she took 
a handful of his shirt and held it against her 
face. He kissed her hair. And in a few moments 
she broke away, and smiled foolishly, and said, 

“Tm sorry... it’s the heat... I’m tired...” 
and looked at him, and for the concern that had 
always been in his eyes, and smiled again, in 
relief. 

Davey leant back in his seat, and poured 
some wine into her own, milky glass. 

The sun broke across the final barrier 
of the chimneys and cascaded into the alley. 
The window of the warehouse was set blazing 
by the reflection of the cafe: she could see 
herself amongst it all, blonde and not quite 
real, superimposed upon the dim, vague shapes 
of tables and chairs and the debris of other 
people’s homes, And she saw Davey, and she saw 
their silence. 

She turned towards him. He was looking 
into some faraway world, shaped by the wine. 
She looked into her own glass, with the dry red 
liquor turned to chalk by the small, obstinate 
drops of milk still clinging desperately to the ; 
sides. And it seemed terribly important that the 
drops stay secure, in those places, forever, and 
not fall. But slowly, inevitably, silently, they all 
slithered into the wine and were absorbed, 

She drank, And let the sun fall across her 
face and touch her with fingers, soft and warm. 
She stretched her neck upward, like a cat, and 
her hair fell down her back, and the sun slipped 
across her skin like a broad, silk caress, 

“Tell me about India,” she said. She opened 
her eyes, and pivoted her head towards him, 
still feeling the sun on her throat. 

He opened his hands in a narrow, silent 
gesture. She waited, He said nothing, She 
lowered her head, and looked directly at him. 

“Or Spain... or Mexico... or Cairo... 
or Marrakesh... or even Timbuctoo- -”’ 

“I’ve never been to Timbuctoo.” He pushed 
his glass away from him, and picked up the 
cigarette packer. 

She looked at him, yearning to lean 
forward, but for some reason, holding back. 

Her voice was urgent. “But you have been to all 
those other places, places I’ve never even had a 
postcard from... I mean, I haven’t even been 
here, before --” 


“Nor have I.” 

She sighed and bowed her head. “Oh, that 
isn’t what I meant,”’ she said softly. He lit his 
cigarette, and she turned her face away. 

“Why do you want to know about it all, 
anyway?” ; 

She opened her hands. Her fingers were 
woven together. Her voice was low, “Because... 
oh, because... it’s something to talk about, isn’t 
ed 
‘ “Do you want to talk?” He looked at 
her, not unkindly, but she felt cold in his gaze. 
She looked away. And she saw their reflections, 
and the waiter moved into the picture, and 
stood between them, some distance behind. 

“No... yes... ’m confused!” She swallowed 
some more wine, and looked away from the 
warehouse, ’It was so lovely, here,”’ she said, 
to her own shadow. 

“Now it isn’t?” He flicked ash onto the floor, 
and she sensed the movement he would make with 
his foot, grinding, before he made it. She touched 
her mouth with her fingers, nervously. 

PIN Oe sveaeeaneste a 

He was watching her. Cigarette smoke rose 
up and into his eyes and he frowned. He looked 

at his hands. “One more drink,”’ he said. She 
looked up. “‘No,”’ breathing, “‘please, please, 
no,...”” but, already, the waiter stepped up and 
between them. She looked back into the window. 
The waiter... his bright eyes... he was watching 
her reflection even as Davey spoke; and Davey 
was watching him, watching her, watching the 
waiter watching her, all across the road in that 
other, reflected world.... and above them all, the 
fat man rose like a whale for air from the dark- 
ness and the smoke from his cigar wove through 
and between their faces like ectoplasm or mucus. 

She stared. Those faint, out-of-focus, faraway 
eyes, all staring, glaring, demanding, beseeching. 
The moment, suspended and stretched through- 
out an eternity. She stared, And then, she had 
just pushed her chair back, against the slime, 

to get up and run away when the waiter had 
disappeared, and Davey had leant across, and he 
took her wrist. 

She caught her perished breath, sharply, He 
looked at her. 

He didn’t ask what was wrong. 

The sun burnt deep lines in his face, She 
leant back against the air that could not support 
her. 

He let go of her wrist and took her hand, 
and held it in his, for the briefest of moments. 
She exhaled slowly, tightly. 

“You haven’t finished all your wine yet,” 
he said. She looked at her glass. And it was then 
that he released her fingers. 

“T don’t want it,” she said. 

He took her tumbler between his long, 
brown fingers, and raised it to his lips. The 


‘light knifed savagely through it as he tilted it to 


the sky. 

“You drink too much.” Her voice was 
low. 

He put the glass down. And carefully moved 
aside the empty bottle as the new one was put 
in its place, The waiter said something expression- 
less, without looking at her. Davey shrugged. 

When he had gone, she asked, ‘What did 
he say about me?” 

Davey shook his head. “Nothing.” 

“No, he said something. What was it? He 
said something!” 

“Did he?........ * He shrugged. The bottle 
glugged obediently as he poured. The deep red 
liquid gleamed without life, like a putrifying 
wound. 

She was silent. 

“Do you really want to know about India, 
or Timbuctoo?” 

She looked at him. “What?” 

“They’re both hot... no air... too many 
people...,”’ 

“What are you talking about?’’ 

He shrugged. “Nothing.” 

She looked at him, His cigarette was 
dead, and he threw it away. His dark hair was 
a strange colour in the sunlight, black like old 
brass, warm, yet without heat or light. The 
shirt he was wearing was the one with the 
button that kept coming off, the one she some- 
times sewed back on, She looked hard at each 
familiar part of him that was their life together 
and repeated to herself, “I know him; he’s real; 
I know his secrets, that are real, that make him 
real, make me know him,” just as if it meant 
something. And he drank from the next tumbler- 
full of wine, and the bottle still wasn’t quite 
finished. 

Davey pushed his chair back, making harsh, 
sparkblue noises on the pavement. 

“I don’t suppose.....”” 

She watched him as he stood up. “Where 
are you going?”’ 

He began to dissolve into shadows as he 
moved up and off. 

He shook his head. He looked at her and 
she watched him disappear into the dim, rose- 
red, aniseed-and-garlic of the back cafe. 

She turned back to the table. She looked at 
her nails, and felt the sun full in her face. In a 
few minutes, she picked up his cigarettes, shook 
one out, and lit it. The smoke tasted dry and 
unpleasant but she held the cigarette between 
her fingers and watched the smoke make 
patterns in the sunlight, casting wispy, grainy 
webs of shadow onto the tabletop. A small heap 
of burnt ash piled up and she gently blew it off, 
asad cloud, whirling in the confusion of her 
breath. The cigarette burnt itself out, 
unsmoked, and she held its corpse between 
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her fingers for a while. 

The sun passed right overhead, and in 
time the far side of the street took its turn in 
the blazing sunshine, and she shivered in the 
creeping, damp chill of the shadow which 
overtook her. Then the sky lost colour and 
wasted to an almost ice-white pallor, before a 
pink blush bled upwards, behind her. The ware- 
house door closed, and the fat man stood a 
moment, staring at her, before he drew a thin, 
grcen cotton screen across the window. And 
even then, his silhouette was dark and fat and 
solid, just as the old woman had been facing 
her, before he turned and went away. 

She leant her head in her arms. The bottle 
of wine was dark and cold before her. Her head 
was heavy. 

Then, the cigarettes were taken from 
beside her. A match was struck- - she heard it 
flare, she heard the neat-silent suck as the 
cigarette was lit, and she heard the chair scrape 
back, and pause. Someone blew smoke near 
her head. 

She looked up. 

The waiter smiled, and she looked at him. 
He watched her. He poured the last of the wine 
into a new, clear glass, and drank it. He looked 
at her, his eyes dark, but full of bright light. She 
laid her head back in her arms. And he laughed, 
quite softly, under his breath, 


THE MAN IN BLACK 
Geddes Thomson 


A shatt of sunlight suddenly struck across 
the gloomy classroom and caught Mr. Hammond 
full on the face. He recoiled slightly and moved 
behind his desk, looking up almost accusingly 

at the high narrow windows. 

Dave squinted at Mr. Hammond through 
the gap between the first and second fingers of 
his left hand. The head and shoulders of the 
teacher appeared in clear hard outline against 
the dirty’cream wall. It was like the time he 
had shouldered his father’s heavy Home Guard 
rifle and seen a little rabbit pop into his sights 
from behind a stook of corn, He pursed his 
lips and puffed out his breath. Bang! You’re 
dead. 


Mr. Hammond came from the town. Each 
day he and Miss Pringle arrived at Bargeddie in 
his little black car at half past eight. One day 
there had been brown smudge marks of a 
football on the car after playtime. Mr. Hammond 
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had shouted at the class for quite a long time. 
His rages were as sudden and inexplicable as 
storms of thunder and lighting. 

Another time he had caught Tash Daly 
peeing in front of the big girls - a sparkling 
silver arc in the sunlight that drooped when 
they sensed the dark presence of the teacher. 

Mr. Hammond had sent a note home to 
Tash Daly’s parents. Dave remembered the 
morning Tash Daly’s dad had trudged into the 
classroom with cow dung on his wellingtons. 
After he had gone Mr. Hammond had torn 
the centre pages from a jotter and made Tash 
Daly wipe the floor. 

“Agricultural effluents, paternal, filial 
and bovine, are excluded from this classroom,” 
Mr. Hammond had said, drawing in his cheeks 
so that dark hollows appeared in his pale face. 

Mr. Hammond spoke like the wireless, 
He wore a black suit and a high white collar 
with little bits at the ends which stuck forward. 
Dave had never seen another collar like it. 

He taught the older pupils at Bargeddie school, 
while Miss Pringle taught the infants. 

Miss Pringle was very thin. When she came 
into Mr. Hammond’s room to ask him for 
something she shoved her chest out and stood 
just inside the door. 

Dave wished that he was wee so that he 
could be in Miss Pringle’s class. Sometimes she 
sat up on a front desk and laughed and told 
stories and you could see up her legs. Alec 
McCann had told him this. 

Mr. Hammond never did any of those 
things. 


At four o’clock Dave wandered up the 
hill road to Bargeddie farm, Something thick 
and black in. the grass verge attracted his 
attention. It had not been there in the morn- 
ing. It was a wellington which stuck up 
strangely above the tangle of grass. He could 
see dry brown smears of cowdung on it. He 
walked over. 

Attached to the wellington was Tash 
Dal’s dad, The rest of him was sprawled in the 
ditch. A spider was crawling across his red 
face. 

Dave kicked the wellington softly, It 
wobbled and came to rest again. “Are you all 
right, Mr. Daly?” Dave called. “You’re not 
dead are you, Mr. Daly? You’re not dead!” 

Tash Daly’s dad did not answer. Red 
liquid seeped from the corner of his mouth. 

Dave turned and ran up the road. When 
he was puffed he stopped and looked back. He 
could still see the black wellington sticking out. 
He walked slowly backwards, keeping his eyes 
on it until it windled out of sight. 

His mother was making pancakes when he 


came into the kitchen, 

“You're early, Dave,” she said. “D’ye want 
a pancake?” 

She spread a hot pancake with butter and 
strawberry jam which oozed onto the plate. 

He remembered the mouth in the ditch. 

“Ah canny take a pancake, mum,:: he said. 

His mother placed her knuckles on her 
broad hips and stood back to look at him. 

“Ye canny take a pancake, Dave. However 
no?” 

“It’s Tash Daly’s dad, mum. Ah canny 
take a pancake because he’s deid in the ditch 
doon the road.” 

She threw back her head, laughed 
heartily. ‘““Tash Daly’s dad deid in the ditch! 
Well, you’re no so far wrang, ma man. Oh wait 
till ah tell Nelly Weir aboot this.” 

Dave decided to take the pancake. As he 
chewed he tried to puzzle the thing out. His 
mother had said he wasn’t far wrong. Did that 
mean he was right? If he was right why had 
she laughed? She was going to tell Nelly Weir. 
Nelly Weir was the first ploughman’s wife. Her 
legs had fireside tartan and she rolled her 
stockings down to her ankles. He knew his 
father didn’t like Nelly Weir, but his mother 
did. He supposed that if she told Nelly Weir the 
whole thing would be sorted out, He went to 
feed his rabbits. 


At nine o’clock that night Dave lay on 
the floor, his ear pressed to the crack beneath 
the living-room door. Every Thursday night he 
sneaked out of bed to listen to “‘The Man in 
Black”, It was the best programme on the 
wireless, but his father wouldn’t let him stay up 
to hear it. Valentine Dyall was the Man in 
Black. He told creepy stories that scared you, 
but somehow you had to keep listening. 

Tonight’s story was about the vampire. 
The vampire came from Transylvania.... That 
was in Europe, not in Scotland .... The vampire 
was a tall man with a pale face .... He dressed 
in black old-fashioned clothes ..... He drew the 
blood from his victims .... He spoke in a very 
proper voice when he invited you to his castle. 

A chill passed over Dave’s shoulder-blades. 
He saw Mr. Hammond’s pale gaunt face brood- 
ing at the high desk. He remembered the red 
dribble at the mouth of Tash Daly’s dad. He 
scrambled up and knocked at the door. 

“Come ben.” His father’s deep voice. 

His mother and father sat on either side 
of a glowing fire. He blinked and ran a hand 
through his tousled hair. He always felt like 
an intruder when he came into the living-room 
at night. It seemed like a bright but secret adult 
world that he entered only when he was tired 
or ill, Or frightened. 


“Well, sir. What’s wrong?’’ 

Valentine Dyall’s smooth voice still oozed 
from the wireless on the sideboard. 

“Can ah sleep wi you the night, mum?” 

She looked at her husband who winked 
secretly. ‘““You been listenin to these havers on 
the wireless again, Dave?” 


Next morning Dave walked very slowly 
down the road to the school. He came to the 
place. The wellington no longer stuck out above 
the grass. He looked cautiously into the ditch. 
Tash Daly’s dad was gone. The grass was 
flattened where the body had sprawled and 
there was a slight stain of red. 

He met Tash Daly at the school gate. 

“How’s your dad, Tash? Is he all right?” 

“He was oot aw night and noo he’s in bed. 
He’s in bother wi ma mammy.” 

Dave shivered in the sunlight. “Oot aw 
night?” 

“Aye. ‘Stravaigin? ma mammy says. 
‘Stravaigin the countryside dain God knows 
whit’ she telit him.”’ Tash grinned. He didn’t 
seem to be too worried about his dad lying in 
the ditch and becoming the victim of a vampire. 

Dave didn’t say any more. He heard 
Valentine Dyall’s velvet voice, ‘The vampire 
infects his victims with his own bloodlust .... 
They become vampires too ... By night they 
range over the countryside .... By day they 
must sleep in a safe place ....’ 

The handbell clattered and they formed 
two lines at the schoolhouse door. Mr. Hammond 
stood in the shadow of the passage-way and 
beckoned them in. He seemed to be in a 
good mood, He smiled triumphantly, showing 
his long white teeth in the gloom. 

When everybody was seated and quiet, 
Miss Pringle came in, She was sticking her chest 
out more than ever, but this time she walked 
over and stood beside Mr. Hammond. Dave 
could see funny red marks on her neck. His 
mouth went dry as he realized what they were. 

Mr. Hammond took Miss Pringle’s hand. 
They smiled, a smile of secret knowledge. 

“T have something very special to tell 
you this morning, boys and girls,” said Mr. 
Hammond. 

Dave stared at the high narrow windows. 
If the sun would only come out ... But it was 
dark .... Maybe he could warn everybody at 
playtime ... Maybe ... 

He slumped forward on the desk and 
buried his head in his arms. The darkness 
before his eyes was somehow safe. 

“Miss Pringle and I are going to be 
married,’ he heard Mr. Hammond say faintly. 

Dave looked up. At that moment a beam 
of sunlight burst into the room and bathed 
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Miss Pringle and Mr. Hammond in a golden 

glow, They were smiling and holding hands. 
They looked much younger all of a sudden, Dave 
saw that Mr. Hammond was wearing a blue suit 
and an ordinary collar and that Miss Pringle 
didn’t look nearly as thin. And the sunlight 

was doing them no harm .... 


At playtime Dave asked Tash Daly again 
what was wrong with his father. Tash twisted 
his arm up his back and hissed, “If you say 
another word aboot .ma da bein drunk yester- 
day, ah’ll drink your blood. Like the Man in 
Black. Unnerstaun?” 

“Aye, all right! All tight!”” Dave shouted 
in his pleasure and pain, 


I see by yesterday’s paper that Norrie 
Campbell’s awa, and he wadna yet be saxty, 

It doesna say whit wis wrang wi him - juist 

that he had been ill some whilie. 

It’s maybe nae tae be wunnert at. There 
wis aye somethin nae juist richt aboot Norrie, 
Ken whit I mean? Fowk wha gaed tae the 
schule wi him tellt me he wis gey dwaiblt as 
a loon, mair aften awa nor present, though 
some’ll say he wis plunkin maist o the time. 

sin the Attendance Officer had taen a thocht, 
and had socht him wi mair fusion, he micht 
hae fund him mony a day sittin by the burnie 
near Fowlie’s fairm. But the Attendance 
Officer for that district wis a piner himsel. 
Aye aff his wark wia cauld or a sniffle, mair 
like. 

Onywey, though we lived in neeborin 
toons, it wisna till the War that I met Norrie. 
We baith landit in the R.A.F., but oor paths 
niver crossed till we were postit tae the same 
squadron in Burma. It wis but naitural that 
baith o us bein Jocks, and frae the same airt, 
we'd become freens. We bade in the same tent 
whaun under canvas, or in the same basha (hut) 
whaun condeetions were mair luxurious-like, 

I gat tae ken him richt weel. I dinna juist 

tefer tae his faimly backgrund, though I gat 

tae learn that. His faither wis a draper in 
Inversnoddie, and Norrie wis the only son, 
albeit there were twa sisters baith aulder nor 
himself, wha had fair spiled him (readin atween 
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the lines), and ane o them had recently merriet 
a Yank. Norrie wisnae sair pleased aboot that, 
nor yet wi the notion o the drapery business 
as a future for himsel. Whaun I said I gat tae 
ken him richt weel, I wis alludin mair tae his 
weys. I suin jaloused that if Norrie didna want 
tae dae somethin, as shair as daith he could 

get oot o daein it, And mair nor aince it wis 
clear tae me that he wisnae aa that suitit 

wi the military life itsel. But he could be grand 
company, and I niver gied that side o him 
muckle thocht. Lookin back nou, ower the 
birn o years that hae elapsed since the War, I 
keep mindin a remark he wad Occasionally cam 
cot wi. At the time I thocht it nae mair nor 

a joke. Oot in Burma, afore we gat the jungle 
green tae weer, we were issued wi khaki-dreell 
shirts and shorts. Weel, frae time tae time, 
Norrie wad say:- 

“And tae think I jined the Air Force 
insteid o the Army sae that naebody could 
caa me a Khaki Campbell...” 

But wis’t a joke? Judge for yoursels. 

I say that because o whit happent ae 
mornin we were on oor wey tae wark at the 
air-strip, An awfu thing tuik place. Did Norrie 
nae faa clean ower the tail-boord o the lorry, 
and it had juist began tae gaither Speed and aa... 
Guid kens if someone gied him a bit powk, or 
whether he tint his balance suddenlike, or if 
a dwam had come ower him. Onywey, he wis 
clean knockit oot. He’d struck the road wi his 
heid and it wis a 8ey serious affair, 

I wis worriet aboot him aa day and gat 
permission tae veesit him in the hospital 
that nicht. Oor squadron M.O. wis waitin 
on me ootside the ward, and tellt me he’d 
regained consciousness, but seemed tae be 
speakin naething but styte. 

“For instance, when I said we’d inform his 
parents about the accident, he told me his 
mother was a Duke. I ask you,., It would have 
made a bit more sense if he’d said his father 
was one, but even then... You’re his friend, 

See if you can get something more coherent 
out of him, will you?” 

Weel, I felt real pit oot wi that news, and 
my hert wis in my mou whaun I gaed in tae 
see Norrie. But though he wis as white in the face 
as the snaw on Ben Snoddie, and his heid was 
aa happit up, like a bobbin wi bandagin, he 
didnae luik sae peelie-walie as I had been 
expectin him tae. I spiert at him hou he wis 
feelin, and he tellt me, “Nae bad. A bittie 
shakken-up like.” Efter that, whaun newsin, 
he showed he couldnae mind hou he came tae 
faa aff the lorry, though he could mind o bein 
on it. Syne, I spiert at him whit he’d meant 
by tellin the M.O. that his mither wis a Duke. 
Man, that fair pit him ina bicker, I thocht 
he wis gaen tae bile ower. 


“I niver said ony sic thing. That wad be 
daft tae say my mither wis a Jook.” 

The load wis scarce liftit aff my mind, 
whaun he gaed on tae say:- 

“T tellt him as plain as the neb on your 
face that my mither’s a dyeuck. Surely he could 
understand that. Why, I even said that if he 
wantit tae contact her, he wad find her dibblin 
her feet in Fowlie’s burnie. A Jook indeed...” 

I wisnae shair whether tae lauch or 
greet. He’d tellt me that his mither had dee’d 
taw years syne. I quaitly suggestit that shairly 
his mither hadnae been a dyeuck. That gat his 
dander up aa the mair, and I thocht I wis 
daen but ill tae pit an injured chiel intae sic a 


birr. ; ae 
“T’m tellin you she wis,” he cried. “I dinna 


usually mention it - it’s a kinna faimly secret - 
but dae you ken whit my first words were?” 

I shook my heid. 

“Nae “Da-Da’, nor yet ‘Ma-Ma’... My first 
words were ‘Quack, quack!” 

I could see that argy bargyin wis tae be nae 
uis. It micht caa him even mair oot o his stot. 
Sae I juist held my peave on the subject. ; 

Ootside, I tellt the M.O. whit Norrie 
had said tae me. Bein a Hampshire billy, he 
had nae caught even a glisk o whit his patient 
had been tryin tae lat him ken, 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed. “The 
man must think I was born yesterday... All the 
same, you never know with a head injury. It 
can produce strange after-effects... Hmm...” 

Syne, as they doctor lads niver like tae 
lat you ken they’re in ony doobt, he said quick- 
like:- “Of course, after a day or so, it may clear 
up and he’ll forget all this nonsense,” 

But deil the bit o it... Ilka day I gaed tae 
see him for that week he wis aye speakin in 
the same vein, and growin mair and mair roosed 
because naebody wad assure him that his 
mither, the dyeuck, had been informt o the 
accident. Efter that, they tuik him tae a Base 
Hospital and I didna see him for mony a year. 
But I did hear whit happent tae him. A Corporal 
Medical Orderly gat it frae the M.O., and passed 

the word on tae me. 

It seems aa the specialists o the day had 
been caa’d in tae luik at Norrie, In spite o the 
fact they couldnae find ony veesible damage til 
his brain, he’d grown waur and waur. As suin 
as he could rise frae his bed, he tuik tae 
waddlin insteid o walkin, They say Chairlie 
Chaplin wisnae in it wi oor Nortic. Syne, whaun 
he wis slockin his thirst, he grow tae throwin 
back his heid tae lat the drink doon his 
thrapple. He startit tae blink maist byordinaur, 
and glowert through nairrowt een. Waur nor 
that, for haill days, aa that he wad say tae 
Onybody wis:- “Quack, quack.” Nae doobt some 
0 the medical experts wad tak that personal- 


like... They say that ae Smairt Alec 0 a doctor 
had suggestit the haill affair micht fittingly 

be caa’d a ‘canard’. Onywey, it didnae maitter. 
In the hinner-end, Norrie gat an honourable 
dischairge on medical grounds. 

For a lang time efter the War, I wis doon 
in London, warkin, sae I had nae chance o 
seein Norrie again for a bit o a crack. But I 
heard he’d settled doon and had spent a puckle 
years in the draper’s business - ere his faither 
dee’d. It maun hae been a sair trial til him, that. 
Nae suiner wis the shop his ain than he’d 
convertit it intil a bettin shop. Syne there wis 
nae haudin him. He’d grown mair and mair 
prosperous, and efter a whilie as a Cooncillor, 
had gat on for Provost o Inversnoddie. In aa 
that time I dinna suppose I met him above 
aince or twice. But he wis blithe tae see me, 
and spiert aboot life on the squadron efter 
he left, and socht ony new o oor auld comrades. 
Juist aince, I daurt tae say, a bit sly-like:- 
“Whit aboot that dyeuck affair, Norrie?” 

Efter aa, he could speak freely nou. 

He didna luik sair pleased. 

“Man, I’ve aye regrettit gien awa the 
faimly secret. It maun hae been that dunt on 
my heid.’’ I could see that wis tac be that... 

Sae nou he’s deid, and I doobt we'll 
niver ken the truth o things. Mind you, 
there wis ae queer thing happent in the post-War 
years. The Provost 0 oor ain toon tellt me aboot 
it. He fell near tellt aabody, I micht add. It 
seems he and Norrie had been at a denner for 
civic heids and a waiter had tried tae serve 
Norrie wi a plate o roast dyeuck. Weel, he had 
gaen near gyte at that, and had roart oot:- 
“You should ken better nor expect me tae eat 
that!’ 

He’d made a richt stramash ower the heid 
o’t - had even ranted aboot cannibalism. 

Weel, I wadna set ower muckle store 
by that mysel. It doesna preve onything efter 
aa. Forbye, there’s something else, We keepit 
oorsels frae gaen daft oot in Burma by singin 
sangs, aften real roch and coorse anes, Ane 
o the mair respectable sangs that the lads wad 
belt oot in the Squadron Canteen began wi 
these words:- 

“Be kind to your web-footed friends, 

For that duck may be somebody’s 
mother...” 

Norrie maun hae heard it and sung it and 
aa. It could hae gien him ideas. Aa the same, I wish 
nou that I had taen mair notice o his feet, 
especially on the day we had a swim in the 
Chindwin thegither, Ah well, it’s ower late nou, 
I suppose. 

Mind you, I could aye spier at the under- 
taker. 
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SHEEP MAY 
SAFELY GRAZE 
Bob Sloane 


The Reverend McIntosh Tweedie, B.D., 
a Presbyterian person of no more than fifty or so 
winters, but a great many fewer summers, was, 
he was convinced, as was his wife, that he was going 
slowly but irrevocably insane. Indeed, those of a 
more callous bent, asserted, with some justificat- 
ion that, saddled with a handle like McIntosh 
Tweedie, the wonder was that his mind had not 
turned before it did. But the reason for the name 
was, of course, that he came from a long, long 
line of staunch and steady Calvinists, “aye 
ready”’, who ate stew on Fridays, spoke English 
(and not some Romish tongue) in the kirk, and 
who eschewed the public-house and the premises 
of the turf-accountant:- Harrison Tweedie, his 
father, had married Innes Wardrop, who became, 
after a suitable interval, his mother, and had 
managed, somehowor other, to beget (as the Good 
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Book, or ‘Guid Book’, says) their halesome Scots 
laddies, their sonsie, predestined youngsters, 
their three knobbly Protestant boys, Farquharson 
Tweedie, Iggo Tweedie and McIntosh Tweedie. 

Farquharson and Iggo had gone into 
accountancy - a perfect metier for their 
personalities, but McIntosh, with an uncharacter- 
istic dash, plumped for the cassockand the hassock, 
and donned the mantle of the kirk. Then, with a 
disregard for family tradition that bordered 
on the sacriligious, he married a woman with a 
real name, videlicet Elspeth Turnbull. However, 
her utter ugliness verged on the phenomenal, so 
perhaps that does not count, and besides, she was 
barren, so that more than made up for things. 

So, the incumbent and prebendary of the 
rather obscure little church of St. J ude, near the 
Carlton Cricket Ground, a man of pious and meek 
mien, indeed, a very milksop, but whose pawky 
wee puddin’-face radiated that nonsensical 
bonhomie and willingness to believe in the 
goodness of his fellow traveller to the grave, 
that only clerics can possess, was going daft. 

The Lady of the House had been telling him 
so for some time. 

“You old goat’’, she would say, ““you’ve 
got your shoes on the wrong feet,” as he 
presented himself for tiffin, He would look 
slightly bewildered and offended, but would 
poddle off to change them, muttering to 
himself to the effect that they were on his 
feet, and that since they were on nobody else’s, 
and he only possessed the one pair, he failed 
to see how they possibly could be on the wrong 
feet. Back he would come, having not only 
changed the shoes round, but changed them all 
together, that is, be wearing a completely 
different pair of shoes. 

“Well, Great Gordon Highlanders,” Elspeth 
would say, ‘‘these are on the wrong feet, too.” 

“Well, my dear, since I must confess it is 
beyond me, perhaps you would deign to inform 
me as to whose feet, or which feet but these 
two, they should be on?” he would grumble, 
deciding to himself to forget the blessed shoes, 
and tucking his napkin into his dog-collar, 

It had started as a piece of levity, of course, 
Elspeth’s continual remark that his brain was 
beginning to addle, but in due course, the 
decided eccentricity of his behaviour came to 
alarm her, and to arouse her fears that he was 
going mad. Or, as Laird, the gardener would say, 
removing his pipe from his slack lips and scratch- 
ing his furrowed brow with the stem, “His heid’s 
full of wee cars, and they’re a’ crashing.” 

Mr. Tweedie would sit in his chintz easy 
chair, of an evening, trying to look at his eyebrows 
until his eyes nearly turned inside-out with the 
effort, or he would gaze off abstractedly into 
the vistas he got into the past, for hours on end, 
Occasionally, he would mumble some haphazard 


remark that totally foxed Elspeth. 

“Boiled eggs!”’ he would sneer , as if mort- 
ified at the very thought, or, perhaps for no 
reason whatsoever, he might broadcast a few 
seedy references to several prominent ladies on 
the professional tennis circuit, in conjunction with 
garments of a synthetic, or rubberised, nature, 
which shocked and frightened his wife no end. 

“Really, McIntosh’’, she would observe 
across the celibate gulf between their beds, later 
at night, “‘some of the things you come out 
with.” 

The old minister, lying quietly in the 
darkness, would freeze, say nothing, but wonder 
how the dickens she knew what he was up to. 

“For instance, some of your remarks 
about that wee girl, Barker. If I hadn’t heard them 
with my own eyes, I would never have credited 
them.” 

Old Tweedie would have no reminiscence 
of any remarks about that wee Barker girl, and 
this upset his wife even more. 

In time, even he began to notice things 
that disquieted him. He would snap out of a 
reverie to find that, for minutes on end, he 
had forgotten to breathe in, which accounted 
for the peculiar revolutions of the eyes in his 
head, and the machine-like buzz in his skull which 
had gradually been insinuating itself into the 
periphery of his consciousness. What he had once 
assumed to be harmless wool-gathering now seemed 
to occupy most of his relaxing time, and began to 
prove exceedingly difficult to shear off. When 


it rained, he held his huge, black umbrella so low 
that the spokes rested on the crown of his hat, 
and the brim obscured most of the view ahead, 
save for a few yards. This enabled him to shun 
the friendly overtures of his flock. And, as he 
listened, mesmerised, to the drum of the rain on 
the taut, black fabric, he wished the sun was 
shining, and the days were different, and he could 
be young again. : 

One fine summer morning, about ten- 
thirty, old Laird was occupied in edging the lawn 
behind the manse, clipping away with his long- 
handled shears and enjoying the warmth of the 
sun, and the warbles of the mavises in the 
trees, when Mr. Tweedie hove into sight round 
the corner of the building. The minister looked 
boyish, almost, in his eagerness to say something, 
his face suffused with joyous enthusiasm. 

“Laird! Laird! What a wonderful idea I’ve 
had! Why have I never thought of it before! Do 
you know what we should be cultivating here? 
Laird, can you guess?” 

Laird, well, used to the minister’s trying 
flights of fancy by this time, stopped his work, 
leant on his edging shears and sighed. 

“Do you know, Laird?” 

“Naw, ah don’t. But nae doot ye’ll tell 


” 


me. 


The Reverend Mcintosh Tweedie leant 
forward, eyes aglow, a superior but indulgent 
smile on his face, poked Laird emphatically in the 
chest, and said, 

“Alfalfa.” 

“Alfalfa’’, said Laird. 

“Aye”, crowed the minister, ‘‘beautiful 
plant, beautiful word, and such good fodder 
for the beasties. For we shall all be separated 
at the day of judgement, you know.” 

“Away, for any sake man’’, sneered Laird, 
going back to his work, ‘‘your heid’s full of 
squibs.”’ 

The minister appeared to take no umbrage 
at the retort, for his gaze was far off, and he rubbed 
his smooth, bald pate in abstracted contemplation. 

“Ti’s a fact, you know”’, he said at length, 
“T’m sure I missed my vocation. All this beulah 
and brimstone nonsense begins to wear on one 
after a while. I should’ve been .... a gynaecologist’s 
labourer.” 

Laird edged away, disregarding. 

The deterioration continued apace. Even 
Tweedie’s congregations began to notice new and 
not altogether pleasant condiments in the bland 
broth of his Sunday sermons, He included 
references to ecumenism - he whose distaste for, 
and wariness of, the Harlot of Rome with all her 
pomps and tawdriness, had been ‘“‘proxime 
accessit” to few, in the past. But now, all the 
Dinwiddies and Dunsmores and Urquharts and Oggs, 
the Begbies and Weirs and McLurgs and Mcllhaggas, 
the Milroys and Gourlays and Moffats and 
Allardyces, indeed all the pillars of the Protestant 
community with their lantern jaws and bushy 
eyebrows, heard their actual meenister, the 
Reverend Mcintosh Tweedie, B.D., mention in 
sermon the Seven Dolours, the remission of Sins 
and that famous Italian half-back line, Latria, 
Hyperdulcia and Duleia. Unrest ensued. The 
disquiet of Mrs. Elspeth Tweedie, the gardener 
William Laird, and all the Christian soldiers 
of the parish, in aggregate, amounted to a con- 
siderable bit of disquiet, so much so that it even 
breached the film around the ears of McIntosh 
Tweedie, 

Things, in their pustular way, came to a 
head one evening towards the end of the summer, 
after the minister had created a rumpus at the 
bowling-club by insisting on bowling over-arm, 

and threatening to knock a seventy-year-old 
man’s head into his pocket if he opened his 
big trap just once more. The dying light of 
summer sprinkled through the trees at the back 
of the manse and the gloaming was just about 
on them, as Tweedie and Laird sat on a wrought- 
iron bench, Laird stuffing some sphagmum moss 
into a flower-pot with square, stubby fingers, 
Tweedie wondering about how to prevent the. 
Menai Bridge from rusting. 

“Ye ken”’, said Laird, breaking the 
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silence, ‘she’s for havin’ yew certified,” 

“What?” Tweedie looked at him. 

“That auld fule wife o’ yours. She’s for 
Pittin’ ye away.” 

“An asylum?” gasped Tweedie, grasping 
Laird’s knee in genuine horror. 

“Aye”, considered Laird, “jist so.” 

“But that’s awful,” 

“Michty, man, ye canny say it’s oot the 
blue,” 

“Right. That’s made up my mind. I’ve 
been switherin’ about this for a wee while, but 
that’s convinced me. I'll Tun away. Right now.” 

A short silence, then, 

“Anither thing, Mr. Tweedie.” 

“Aye?” 

“Ye’re welcome to tak’ yer hand off ma 
knee.” 


And so, pausing only to wrap up some 
crackers and cheese in a spotted hankic, which 
he tied then to a stick, he left the manse and 


the parish, and Elspeth, and Laird, and the Carlton 


Cricket Club, and the obscure church of St. Jude, 
and made his errant way through the high roads 
and thoroughfares of the Kingdom, Eating 
tumshies from the fields and sleeping beneath 
the stars, he let the lave go by him. Ultimately, 
he landed up in a little village in the extreme 
west of County Kerry, and danced out his 

days as a stock-worker on a farm in the foothills 
of Macgillycuddy’s Reeks, driving into Killarney 
on the odd day in thirty-one to get himself 
blitzed on the barley-bree, After only a matter 
of months, he began to feel better then he had 
ever done before. Under God’s Irish skies, as 
opposed to the de’il’s Scotch ones, the muscle 
of his mind, tautened by work and responsibility 
to the state of cramp, now relaxed, and he felt 
as if he had shed years with his worries, 

One afternoon, his employer, Baloney, 
came up to him as he dallied on the verdant 
uplands with his two collies and his crook, and 
introduced him to a small, wrinkled man with 
a stubby pipe in the corner of his mouth, 

“Dis is Mr. Wesley’, he said, “and he’ll be 
workin’ wit’ you, so you can show him de ropes. 
Mr. Wesley, dis is Mr. Pope,” 

The men shook hands, and when Baloney 
had gone, Tweedie sai » “You got my post-card 
then,” 

“T did that, Fegs, man, I couldna ha’ stood 
much mote of that new man. Ane o’ thae 
meenisters that has bits of weans singin’ and 
playin’ the gee-tars in the kirk, an’ hordes o° 
weemen runnin’ floo’er-shows. | packed in an’ 
went tae bide wi’ ma sister in Cramond, but 
yon was nae yiss,”’ 

“And Elspeth?” 

“Oh, the auld lady got hersel’ a hoose in 
Tranent. She took it ill Oot at first, kinda vexed 
about the embarrassment, I dinny doot, but she 
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got ower it again. It’s like she’ll get a post as 
hoose-keeper tae yon auld fogey Sherp in 
Tranent. She’s jocoe enough, dinny fash yersel 
on her account.” 

Laird took a hip-flask from his pocket 
and offered it to. Tweedie. The old man took 
a deep swig, wiped his lips and laughed. 

“Well, shepherd, here we are again. But 
Wesley!” he chuckled, 

“Aye, well, at ony rate, there’s Methodism 
in my madness.” 

The sun sank low. A few stray bleats drew 
their attention to the beasts on the hills. 

“C’mon, then Mr. Pope”, said Laird, ye’d 
better learn me-the ropes.” 

“Aye, Mr. Wesley”’, said Tweedie, “let’s 
ca’ the yowes frae the knowes.”’ 


FAIR PLAY 
Sue Glover 


What woke me first - the door opening, 
the sudden glare of the light, the arm yanking 
me out of bed? But I knew it wasn’t a night- 
mare - I knew that voice. 

“(ll teach you to use my talcum powder, 
you little besum, I’ll teach you!” She shook me, 
went on shaking me till the brace on my teeth 
rattled, my pigtails bounced. “How dare you! 
How many times have I told you not to mess 
about with my things? How many times?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
I didn’t do it,” I yelled. Surely she could 
hear the innocence in my voice? “What talcum 
powder?” Surely she knew I wouldn’t want 
her silly old talcum powder? Lipstick, yes. Or 
rouge. Or the velvety eyebrow pencil that 
darkened the mole on my cheek to a beauty 
spot. But talcum powder, that sickly white 
stuff! - really! So I protested in truly puzzled 
innocence, ‘I don’t know anything about it, 
cross my heart, hope to die!” It was no good, 
She went on and on, shaking, shouting. She 
was really angry: it was a messy end to her 
evening out, 

When she finally slammed the door shut 
behind her, I don’t think I even cried. Thank- 
ful to find the bedroom dark again, and silent, 
I fell asleep. 

On waking my brother next morning, 
she found his dressing gown lying in the middle 
of the floor, drenched in talcum powder. 

“You're a naughty boy,” she said, but 
her anger was already spent. And in her heart 
she still blamed me. Because it seemed to her - 
and to me, too - a virtue in my brother that 
he erred in an uncomplicated and open 
fashion. Honest Pete. In future, he would 
avoid her talc, and try a new and equally obvious 
game: tie the bumper of our neighbour’s car 
to the railings and watch him try to drive 
away, or stand in the curve of the basement 
steps with his water pistol, aiming for the legs 
of passing office girls. 

Whilst I, sneaky brat, would continue to 
plunder her make-up box and her wardrobe, 
whenever she went out; read her forbidden 
library books; and pin back my ears whenever 
she and her friends gossiped and cocktailed. 
Continuously irritating and provoking, but 
cunning, secretive, and successful with it. 


TOM BUCHAN: Poem 


sweet sexual intercourse how good 
you can be 

rolling home slightly bevied 

to the log fire 

the candlelight and incense 

the sense of repose 

the undercurrents of finger-licking lust 
and the tenderness 

the laughter 

the events of the day 

the children’s tears and laughter 
all rolled up as night rolls in 

I love you 

and wake up in the morning 

to your smile 

and lick you all over 

and rub the soles of your feet 


VICTOR PRICE: TWO POEMS 


COMMUTERS 


Casually packaged thus, they are most themselves, 
The double thud of doors, the brakes’ sighing 
Are twin signals for them to deposit 
Responsibility on the luggage rack 

Alongside brollies, string bags, brief cases, 
Then each sinks back into his quiddity: 

The natty clerk, wasp-waisted in his suit, 
Dips his proboscis in the sporting pages; 

The fat girl with acne meditates 

Fruit pastilles and a Regency romance; 

And this mild Dobbin gazes 

Unseeing out over his Times 

Towards some quintessential tockery. 

All chew a quiet cud; all trace 

Into some last recess of mind 

A well-spring of private reverie 

Their three score years and ten 

Will follow to its source, but never find. 


FREE WILL 


It’s a connecting rod that lunges 
Forward, distancing the wheels, 

Only to be jerked back incontinent, While 
The head butts the tail’s whirled round, 
These eccentricities serving 

To roll a juggernaut 

On fixed rails to some destination 

Where brakes squeal and the head 

Of steam is blown juddering off. 
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RICHARD FLETCHER: TWO POEMS 
A CHARMING 


Midnight: a sure bell laid across the dark 
urges her silver coach through frosted trees. 
Footprints in dew forsake him on his lawns, 
abandon him to galliards and candles. 


As the bell stills and hoofbeats underscore 
his viols, he finds the night a bore, the wine 
unmanly. Quiet hands lost from quadrilles 
come ghostly to his chambers and her gaze 


disturbs, fitful as brooms through cindered dreams. 


Yet morning, ushered by a pumpkin sun 

admits his dressers with her small token tound 

dew wet beside his lake. He ponders. Shall he 
dare 

believe an ermine slipper fits his heart? 


ELEGY 


The moon and the moon’s sibling 

in the lake look on 

while slow November men with boots 
and tireless rakes comb up 

the last wet leaves to fill 

little electric carts for bonuses, 

On paths where moons might gather 
lover’s fears, they see ice cream wraps 
from last June and urge their brooms 
along safe tracks of football, debt 
and quibbling wives. At four, or rain, 
or the last night, they shoulder spades 
and go in silhouette for tea, 

and chips, and beers, turning 

their collars up against the moon. 


DAVID CAMPBELL: Poem 
TREE POEM 


Like a tree its stature is its own: 
Its age is marked by summers’ rings 
of scarcity or plenty borrowed from 
the soil. 


Each season when new leaves 
of life grown green and full 
they necessarily die in paroxysms 
of colour, shouting as they flutter 
to the earth. 


And out of silence grow the explosive 


buds of next time’s miracle. 
I think our love is like a tree. 
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R.L. COOK: Poem 
MIGRATING GEESE 


The geese fly north, 

Greylag, Whitefront, Pinkfoot, 
In huge distorted arrowheads 
Smoky at the edges. 


The myths (from colour prints 
and what I was told as a child) 
Of V-shaped squadrons, 
Precise, exact, straight-edged, 
Dissolve and blur 

Into the reality of these 
Hardly recognisable Vs. 


And they are (remarkably) not white 
Seen from this distance 
But grey - or even black. 


Nor is there a permanent leader: 
If you watch closely 

The tip of the arrowhead 

Shifts and changes and blunts, 
For, it seems, there is often 
More than one leader. 


But still, at least, 

They, in their ragged squadrons, 
(Unlike those who watch below), 
Somehow know 

Where (and probably why) 

They are going. 


JIM MORRISON: Poem 
SECOND SIGHT 


I once saw a man’s head 

pickled in a jar. 

It was like looking at a rather large onion 

Only .. can you remember the excitement you 
felt 

When as a child you noticed 

how the bath water had wrinkled 

and dimpled your skin? 

Well, that’s how the skin on his face 

struck me.. 


..and, as I took hold of the bottle, 

and swayed it from side to side, 

I watched how his hair - so black 

against the whiteness of his face 

- flowed with the motion of the liquid 

as if blown by some other-wordly breeze. 


His eyes, using years as seconds, 
had rolled and turned upwards, 
so that all that was left 

to look out at the world 

were two blank white orbs. 


And I thought of his eyes 

and of how persistent and intense 
they must be, 

staring up 

at the blackness inside his head. 


ELLIS SOPHER: Poem 
GREENOCK 


No Riviera this the rain for ever sleeting 
Along the strings of houses on the hills, 

Grey sullen waters slamming at the breakers 
And old men wheezing with a cough that kills. 


Yet there are days when the clouds lift seawards 
Sun on the water ribbons the old town 

The French memorial whitens on the hillside 

A skeleton for ever looking down. 


TOM BERRY: Poem 
SERIES 1 


You were sitting on a low wall 

containing the church grounds. 

(Wartime economy had taken the railings). 
A smali town church, 

we knew it as a name 

to meet beside, 

with a spire far outclimbing 

encircling low stone houses. 


You spoke, then listened rapt 
to someone I recognised 

in passing; 

showing a friendly smile 

with young redpainted lips 
which looked oddly blue 

in the amber street lamp glare. 


By the chance 
of knowing the other man, 
I stopped and spoke. 


Then began a long, 

loving course 

from that churchyard wall, 
until now. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR: TWO POEMS 


THE MONK 


A discussion with friends, 
regarding things not quite natural, 
caused me once more 

to remember you, 

oldest acquaintence of all? 

Let distance and time 

perhaps embroider some details, 
still it is you, 

Still it is I 

four or five years young 

and industrious, shifting sand 
on the beach at Holy Island. 
And you were how old? 

Eleven or twelve hundred years? 
How placidly you watched me 
in your solid-looking habit, 

how pleasant was your face, 

I see it still. 

How unafraid was I, yet 

how quickly you returned 

to some past. 

You did not really belong 

in that discussion, 

for you were natural enough to me, 
and still are. 


THE STORM 


Outside the window, beyond the river 
and the fields, 

the acres of Forestry firs 

sound like a constant long sea wave 
in the gale. 

My asthmatic clock reads - too early, 
and the country dark is absolute. 

The old stone of the house is, 

I believe, solid. 

Therefore I have nothing to fear. 

The wind comes chopping along the valley 
and you slept on - your body warm. 
Because of the wind, tonight 

I do not hear the raucous oystercatchers 
or the fright screech of the owl. 

I wonder if the herons we glimpse 
and forever watch out for are safe. 
Eventually, the wind 

blows the morning to the window, 
and leaves me exhausted 

with its efforts. 
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RODDY CAMPBELL: TWO POEMS 
BABY ADDERS 

baby adders 

like choppedoff fingers 

pale and blind 

wriggle in panic 

or the ecstasy of life 

on a sunwarmed rock 


i want to smash 

the little bastards 

to pulp 

tid the world 

of their poison 

but iam afraid 

of their mother 

and of being haunted 

by the memory 

of squashed baby adders 


SEDUCTION 


In the bar he 
put the empty glass 
over his ear. 


“Can you hear 
the sea?”’ 
she asked. 


“No, but I 
can hear 
the brewery,” 


he replied. 
She laughed and he 
grinned. 


Schools 


TO GET TO INDIANA 
Lois Blosser (18) 
Waid Academy, Anstruther 


Blue eyes-of-a-sparkle and tawny red 
oeard. Yeah. She clutched at the mind-picture 
and bit into the pillow. She began to sweat 
under the covers. It was 2:00 in the afternoon. 

“Tt’s interesting to watch the different 
reactions of people when they go past. Some 
shake their heads and point up ahead. That 
means they’re only going a short ways.” 

“Oh,” 

“Some people honk and smile but cock 
their heads towards the back seat. That means 
they would stop but they haven’t got room.” 

“And there are those who completely 
ignore you. I’d say the majority! Get a load a’ 
him--even turned his head in the other direction,” 

She lowered her sign again. It said in big 
capital letters, CHATTANOOGA. They had 
decided to aim for the nearest city first. Later, 
when they’d travelled far enough, the sign would 
get turned to show INDIANAPOLIS. Larry 
had scratched out the letters in crayon at 5:00 
that morning. Sharon held the sign up while they 
were on the road, Larry stuck out the thumb. 

One of their first ride offers had been from 
a university lecturer in psychology. 

“Yow’re never going to believe this, but 
[Pm on my way to give a lecture on picking up 
hitchhikers.” 

“Really! You’re kidding. What is it 
you're going to say?” 

“That it’s positively dangerous--I’m 
going to throw them a lot of frightening 
statistics about the violence suffered by 
drivers at the hands of people they pick up on 
the road.”’ 

“So your advice is to stay clear of hitch- 
hikers altogether.” 

“That’s about it.” 

“Lucky for us you didn’t follow your 
own advice. Why did you pick us up?” 

“Good question. You’re just-—well.... 
you're different!”’ 

They’d all laughed at that. 

The Indiana sun beat down on the hard 
tall corn. Early August---it ripened well in 
the heat wave. Only difference between 
Indiana and Georgia during the summer is 
humidity. Sharon was glad to be out of the 
sticky heat of the south. Over Thanksgiving in 
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November it would be different--whereas it 
would be snowing here up north by that time, 
Georgia would still be enjoying the warmth 
of Indian summer. Larry would be there then, 
too, August, September, October November. 
God, but it was going to be a long wait. 

“Are you two married?” 

“Oh no---the relationship’s more like 
brother and sister.”’ 

“Guess what our ages are.”” 

“Youre about 21, and I’d say that you, 
in your braids...oh.,.about 16.” Larry told them 
that he was 28 and she was 13. 

The whole experience seemed rather 
unreal. The decision to go had only been made 
the night before---Sharon had called her 
parents long-distance from Georgia. Al and Ann 
had been on the extension. Perhaps their 
persuasive assurance was what had made all the 
difference. Larry was much older. Yes, Larry 
was very responsible. 

“How about something to eat?” 

“1 think I’d like a glass of milk,” 

“Tt’s not impossible,’’ Syble had said. ‘Bill 
and I got married, and he’s 9 years older than 
me.” So Syble had guessed, How many other 
people knew or guessed? Sharon thought it a 
reasonable enough story: she had decided to go 
with Larry at the last minute because she had 
to get back to Indiana somehow, and having no 
money, it seemed perfectly reasonable to 
hitchhike. Besides, Larry would get more rides 
travelling with her than he would alone, 

“What religion ate you-all?” 

“Christian,” they’d both said. 

Larry had really gorgeous legs. His whole 
body was beautiful, in fact. At least, what of it 
she’d seen. She refused to imagine what she 
had not seen. Love was beautiful, sex was not, 
It was a closed book, not to be opened for a 
while. But when she did it would be beautiful. 

In the next room Sharon could hear her 
Grandma dialing on the phone. 

“Hello Laura, this is Mae. Your niece 
Sharon’s here. No, she’s not with her family. 
She came in with a young man...” Her voice 
lowered. The word “hitchhike” was heard. 

Then..‘‘What have her Mommy and Daddy 
been teaching her?” 


SCHOOLDAYS 
Elizabeth McDonald (16) 
St. Columba’s High School, Dunfermline 


From an upstairs window of an upstairs 
room they are seen and heard, playfully 
pummelling each other with still-plump, 
childish fists, fitfully, frantically tweaking hair. 
So painfully, tears of shame surge in their 
innocent eyes but never fall. Joyously, care 
is thrown to the wind, skirts tucked in navy 
tickers, heels over head, hair flying provocatively, 
innocently in the wind as the rope turns over. 


And one, ostracised by his skills and ability, 
stands sheltering, not from the chilly August 
wind, sheltering from his contemporaries who 
appear to be having such fun. 

Almost, not quite, unheard, the bell 
shrilly rings, summoning up each conscience. 
Mustn’t be late. Teacher can’t wait. All 
eagerness striving equally, they rush headlong 
towards the old door, chipped by countless 
generations of elbows, shoes, school cases 
and hacked, in the most genuine of fashions, 
by an old penknife, now surely blunted. “Timmy 
loves Sue for ever.”’ Childishly simply, forgotten 
now. Mustn’t be late. Teacher can’t wait. 

I, at the door, greet each one witha 
smile. Strange smell. Familiar smell. Once 
learned, never forgotten. Carbolic soap. Note 
the shiny faces, the tousled, carefree, young- 
mannish mops. And the delicately-dressed, white 
satin and lace, ribbons holding dangling 
ringlets which, by the end of the day, by 
sheer fatigue or fretting or naughty fingers, will 
be straight. 

They fill the desks hardly. Some toes 
never reach the well-trod floor. Never feel the 
generations of life I feel when I tread. Feelings 
of age, of nostalgia. Remember when little 
Jenny Murdoch fainted when the bogus 
biologists brought a pig’s poke of bullseyes? She 
believed the term! Out for five minutes! 
Wailing masses of frills and bobs. Unconcerned 
interest of fingers dangling conkers. 

Each child is quiet now, absorbed, still, 
sitting eagerly, “‘thinking-caps” on. Scrabbling 
sound ~ some little horror’s got a mouse. Or 
fleas? All waiting for my command. Interest 
flourishing tenderly like a delicate flower. So 
easily crushed, trampled. So easily cultivated. 

Strange smell. Unmistakeable smell. 
Carbolic soap. 

Muddy, tatty books opened, dancing 
letters take their places. Eyes faraway, elbows 
propped, heads resting, absorbing, soaking. 
Faraway lands, distant emperors, distant looks. 
Still, quiet, absorbed. 

“Now we’ll write a story.” Eagerness, 
dismay. I know, I don’t. But, who'll give out 
the rubbers. Let me, oh please, miss, me! No 
dear, it was your turn yesterday. Let someone 
else today. So easily crushed, all this power — 
in my hands. 

Stories completed, sighs of satisfaction. 
Scratches of heads, fruitless searches. Finished! 
At last! And now — 

— Arithmetic! Children deplore its 
precise processes, adore the chance to succeed. 
Easy questions give false security. Difficult 
question. Concentration — packed furrows, 
trenches creasing pink, pampered brows. 
Shouldn’t do that. They’ll come all too soon. 
Too soon, ringlets are released, stretching 
wispy tendrils, soft outlines. 

I know! I know! Oh, please miss, I know! 

As one, faces turn blood-dark with fury. 
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He knows, he knew, but I don’t. Like an ugly 
duckling, ostracised. Big ears, laced-up shoes 
ostracised. 

“Miss — he’s just a swot,” one voice speaks 
for all. I know, know he’l] be taught a different 
kind of lesson after the bell. Funny morals they 
have, children, | mean. Like criminals, almost. 

Nearing the end, worn out. Poor little 
darlings, just waiting for the bell. Waiting 
expectantly, all save one: Anxiously. 

Heard right away, bell ringing, shrilly. 
Wait for command. Fly! Head over hells, skirts 
flying high, conkers forgotten, 

Mustn’t be late. Mother can’t wait. 

Funny smell. Seems like I know it. An old 
worn floor, who fainted on it? 

Empty, hollow shells of classrooms. 
Yawning exits, toothless rails. 

What’s that smell? Cobwebs? 


THE SINGERS OF BRITAIN 
Michael Jenkins 
Glenwood High School, Glenrothes 


After the Pendragon fell at Camlan 

The winter sky wept frozen tears of bitterness 

Drowning the lowlands in snow and more snow 

That the windows said the Saxons had brought 
it with them 

From their German homes 

The Lowlands have been bare of Britons since 
that time, 

The Dragons standards rarer than the long-gone 


eagles of Rome. 


A curse on you, Vortigern, red fox of Powys! 
For your cunning was less that of the Saxons, 
And a curse on you, Mendrant, ratling of Britain! 
To throw away a kingdom for its golden round. 


There are no bards in Britain now 

To sing of gods and heroes in the mighty halls 

Of great and benevolent tribal kings; 

Only poor rhymers who croak their ancient 
laments 

In the sheds of petty mountain princelings, 


Singing of the People’s sorrows in broken metres. 


The only singers now are the crows and the 
Saxons, 

And the bitter wind and rain 

Whining like dogs for their masters 

In the lonely ruins of the old Roman towns. 

They sing their dirges in deserted doorways; 

None disturb them save, by chance, some Saxon 
peasant 

Quarrying stone to build his home 

On the rich wheat-land he paid for 

In hot blood, both his, perhaps, and ours, 

May the rain, the cold tears of the wind, weep 
down 

Salt upon his fields, to ruin his crops! 
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The only singers now are the rain and the crows, 

And the swarming packs of Saxons, 

Plundering the wealth of the land we have lost, 

Changing the face of our ancient home. 

Even the sacred oaks seem altered now, 

Since the newcomers call them by a different 
name. 

The harsh singing of their tongue sounds strange 

In the glades where Arthur’s knights would hunt. 

Their speed is flat and has no poetry, lacks music: 

Its ugly noise confounds the throat 

And strangles the meaning of the words on the 


tongue. 


The only singers now are the Saxons and the rain, 

And the black crows of desolation 

Cawing the names of the fallen 

And taunting the victors with our ancient glory. 

Triumphantly they cry, reminding the mountains 

Of our nation’s famous dead; 

Of Boudicca and Caradog, 

Of Cei and of Gareth; of Bors and of Lancelot; 

Of Ygern and of Guenivere; 

Telling the hills and rivers of the deeds of 
Merlin, 

Recounting the victory of Badon Hill, 

Singing of poets who played their harps when the 
Saxons 

Crawled on all fours like beasts in the German 
Forests 

And rejoicing in the name of the Once and Future 
King, 

The Bear of Britain, who would have driven 

The outsiders into the relentless German Ocean 

Had he not been poisoned by the bite of Medrant 
the Rat. 


Sleep now, Arthur, King of the Britons, 

Safe from the wind and the rain and the Saxons 
Sleep on the Holy Island 

Afalon of the apple-trees 

Safe in your resting-place, Ynys Witrin, 
Untouched by the wilderness 

That is the Britain of Sorrows since Camlan. 


SMALL PARTS 
Lynda Stewart (12) 
Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


Small parts like wheels and 
screws 

- very important. 

Couldn’t do without them. 

Stop machinery, 

Stop work, 

Stop time. 


THE MIRROR 
Lesley McLeish (14) 
Waid Academy, Anstruther 


It’s shiny, any shape, or size. 

It helps you look your best or worst, come to 
that. 

Postcards, pictures special little things 

surround it, 

sentimental things, treasured things of when you 
were happy. 

It glistens when the sun peers in through the 
window. 

It’s never dull, like the many faces that look 
into it everyday. 

Round, fat faces, long drawn-in faces, 

A never-ending series of things. 

The mirror always draws attention to something, 
Doesn’t it? 


THE BUTTERFLY 
Gwen Henderson (15) 
Madras College, St. Andrews 


And so the beauty was born 
Laying in a gossamer cradle 
Floating upon the stench of songbird winds 
Yet he did not cry when the juggernauts 
bellowed 
But stirred in waking among the nettles 
Now, men come to mock him in their ignorance 
And left 
Their gifts of power and greed lay smashed 
amid the 
filth of the gutter 
Here lay the word of words, alone, ignored, 
despised 
The wind spread the news “He is here, look!” 
Alas, nought was heard, for man was drunk, 
sitting in a cafe 
ae a child in the wood saw his beauty and loved 

im 
His frail, meek, form rested playfully in her hand 
And the skies bore him wistfully as he soared 

into exhaltation 
Yet he fell, for so it was to be 
And lay still on the ground 
A smouldering cigarette burnt a hole in his 
side 
But he did not cry out 
And the rooks, hatefully dragged him into the 
air, 
fighting for his flesh 

But they abandoned him 
So he hung, crucified and torn as the thorn bush 
The child disappeared with the butterfly 
And the birds circled above, shameful and afraid 
For among the rocks in the dell, jagged and sharp 
Lay not an empty cocoon. 


BOY IN THE STREET 
Louise Johnson (17) 
St, Columba’s High School, Dunfermline 


Out in the street, free from torment, 

Of teachers and rules for yet another precious 
night, 

The boy props up the corner of a ramshackle 
building, 

The masonry jutting crazily, a madman’s dream. 


Picks up a stone, rough and exciting, 

He turns to the dilapidated building. 

The half shattered window winking in the sun, 
Acts as a stimulant to his brain. 


The urge to smash the grinning class, 

To annihilate the remaining shards of unity, 
Creeps through the cloisters of his mind, 
Like a rablle rouser exciting a crowd. 


Hand grips the stone tightly. 

A feeling of power floods through the boy. 

He draws his arm back wards, slowly so slowly, 
And like a whiplash, he releases the stone. 


Which hurtles true to its target. 

Glass explodes in a rainbow of colour, 

A shooting star. 

the high piercing shriek as the window is finally 
defeated. 


The boy stands proudly for a glorious moment, 
Savouring his own tiny conquest. 

Satisfied that he has destroyed the window, 

He turns from the ominous void, 

And slouches down the deserted street. 


THE FLOOD 
Lesley Childs (17) 
Glenwood High School, Glenrothes 


It was Tuesday evening and there were 
dumplings for tea. Normally Father McMahon 
liked dumplings but somehow Mrs. Simons’ 
dumplings lay in his stomach for days like dead 
weights. He sighed and sat down, tucking his 
napkin under his ample chin and closing his eyes. 
He muttered “Grace’’. Picking up a glass of wine 
he began his meal. The telephone rang. Muttering 
~ but not “Grace” — under his breath, he made 
his way to the phone. 

“Hello. Is that you Mother?” His mother 
always phoned as he was about to start a meal. 

“No,” came the reply. “Tis I...” the line 
crackled. “... Al Mighty.” 

“T think you have a wrong number. I 
don’t know any Al Mighty.” 

“No. No. You know — the Almighty. God.”’ 
Father McMahon choked on a piece of dumpling. 
“You are my chosen one so I thought I’d 
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better tell you about the flood next February.” 

“Flood?” 

“Yes. You know — Noah-type flood. Any- 
way, you are to be my Noah Mark IT.” 

“How do I know you are really God?” 
He didn’t believe it for one moment but he 
thought it wise to humour the crackpot on the 
other end of the line. 

“Tit send vou a sign. What would you 
like?” 

Father McMahon’s imagination ran riot, 
then he finally decided. 

“On Sunday when we sing “Onward 
Christian soldiers’ make Miss O’Neal, the 
spinster with glasses and a bald patch...” 

“Oh I know, the crabby one...” 

“Yes, that’s her. Well, make her start to 
strip in church...” 

“Really, Father, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!”’ 

McMahon blushed. “I ... well, she 
it’s just that...” 

“Tf that’s what you want it shall be so.” 
The line went dead. Father McMahon put the 
phone down. 


On Sunday the congregation consisted of 
the usual faces. McMahon watched for Miss 
O’Neal, and blushed involuntarily as she took 
her place on a bench. Throughout the sermon 
his eyes were drawn irresistably towards the 
prim Miss O’Neal and when the time came for 
the hymn, he found it impossible to look 
elsewhere. The organist sounded a chord and 
the congregation rose. 

“Onward Christian solders, marching as 
to war.’’ Miss O’Neal peeled off her gloves and 
twirled them round her head, then threw them 
into the lap of the astonished organist. She 
slid her coat from her shoulders and bumped 
her hip in time to the music against the thigh 
of General Wainwright, whose monocle leapt 
from his eye at the same time as his jaw hit the 
floor. Father McMahon fled from his pulpit 
in hysterics. He ran into the room at the back 
of the hall. The telephone rang, It was God. 

“Well?” 

“OK... OK.” Father McMahon was 
well and truly convinced. 

“Listen then. On February 10th the 
rain will start. Build an ark . . . Scots pine would 
be best — or oak — and tar the outside. Then two 
of each animal, mating pairs’. . that means you 
too... find a mate.’’” McMahon squeaked, “OK, 
so now you know, go and do my bidding.” 

Four months later a huge boat stood in 
Father McMahon’s garden and from inside came 
a terrific noise. It sounded like every animal 
on earth was inside it. The villagers were 
naturally curious and were horrified to discover 
that a young black girl, who Father McMahon 
would insist on calling his ‘“long-limbed ebony 
beauty”, had taken up residence in his 
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house. Rumour ran rife through the country 
and it was not long before the Bishop got to hear 
of it. He telephoned McMahon. 

‘Now look here, old chap. [ know what 
this life does to you, but you must not crack 
up. As it is I’m afraid Vil have to investigate 
the matter.” 

“Push off, you nosey old crank.” As he 
hung up McMahon turned on the telly for 
the weather forecast. 

“the 10th of February will have 
torrential rain in most parts of the country and 
is expected to last for a while.” 

Outside a few drops of rain splashed 
heavily down onto the pavement from the black 
skies above. 


POLITICIANS 
Robin Storey (14) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


Never trust a politician, 

He’s as two faced as a coin, 
Heads he’s always smiling, 

Tails a porcupine. 

As dangerous as cyanide, 

As cunning asa fox, 

He feeds on gullability, 

On power and people’s votes. 
Smooth-talking. 

Filled with charm, 

Always answers 

Very calm. 

He’ll promise you the very Earth. 
The sun, the moon, the sky, 

The rivers and the oceans, 

Then leave you high and dry. 
Double-dealing, 

Ballot-stealing. 

Union-hating, 

Money-wasting. 
Election-dreading, 
Water-treading. 

Big-headed, full of hot air, 
Legalised con-man extraordinaire. 
Opposition parties in economic battle, 
“Here Here, There There!” 

Like a herd of cattle. 

Hurrying and scurrying, 

No time to breathe or stop. 
Looking for promotion, 

In a race to reach the top. 
Jeering and cheering, 

Like children at a fair, 

They’re paid to rule the country, 
But do they really care? 

These are the politicians we choose to speak 
our voice, 

Just look at the rogue’s gallery. What a motley 
choice. 


THE PEN 
Andrew Gardner (15) 
Waid Academy, Anstruther 


The pen lies still 

Waiting to be used 5 
By its master, the hand. 
The two are so unlike, 
They couldn’t have been 
Meant for each other. 


The hand is big and clumsy 
Like a fully-grown rhino. 
The pen is sleek and elegant 
Like the beautiful swift. 


The hand may be master 
But it does not rule, 

For the pen can do 
Anything it wants to 

If you loosen your grip. 


You get fat pens and 

Thin pens, small pens and 
Large pens. But it doesn’t 
Really matter. They all obey. 


JOHN RIDD’S RETURN FROM 
DOONE GLEN 

Lynda Stewart (12) 

Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


The moon was full and 
shining brightly 
Reflecting on the peaceful 
lake. 
Frost was peeping through 
the shadows. 
Cold and white and desolate. 


THE CRUELTY OF HATRED 
Gwen Henderson (15) 
Madras College, St. Andrews 


It was cold in bed and my tears froze 
like silent rivers upon my cheek, but I could 
not get up. They had stood there so confident 
and eager, so calm and knowing I sniffed the 
moist air from my damp pillow. 

“Come on, Carol, it’s ten to eight."" Mum 
whispered round my door. ‘‘Can’t have you 
late for school now, hurry up.”’ Now the 
crumpled sheets felt warm to my skin as the 
wind tapped patiently on the window. Just 
five more minutes I dreaded day. My fears lay 
hidden when the sun buried itself in the 
Tusset leaves to rest. But now they were waiting, 
slyly in the dark corridors and classrooms of 
the school. I could hear their voices. 

“Oh, look there, it’s a swot, you don’t 


see them around much. That one’s got a nerve, 
them being an endangered species an’ all, 
shouldn’t be allowed ... might get hurt one 
day.” I hated them. 

My seat was cold at the back of the 
class. Greasy fingers pointed in embarrassing 
directness towards my isolated stand. I was on 
show to all of them. Then the teacher strode 
into the classroom. 

“Page fifty-two ‘The Viking Conquerors’ 
start your worksheets.” 

“Please sir, please sir,” gasped a boy at 
the front. . 

“Yes, Miller?’ droned the teacher. 

“Please sir, there’s something sitting at 
the back of the class, sir, we don’t know what 
it is, sir, and Sadie says it’s a species of swot, 
sir.”” Spontaneous laughter blossomed and faces 
filled with hatred stared blatantly into my 
face. Why did they have to move me. I was so 
happy in 1GT. 

“Ah, yes,” mused the teacher. ‘That’s 
that...em... Sandersan girl isn’t it?.. . 
yes... carry on class.” 

And he ignored me as I sat there. Alone. 
I had no work to do, no one to ask, and no 
one to talk to. The period bell rang and I gazed 
at my jotter, its empty pages insulting me. Kate 
looked at me, knowingly, across the classroom, 
and left, there was nothing she could do. Lucy 
followed haltingly. I heard a voice from the 
door, sneering. ‘Do you think she knows where 
to go?” 

“Nup, don’t suppose so. Think we should 
give her a helping foot?” a girl replied eagerly. 

“Na, leave her to rot, muck. Hey you! 
You’re muck!” 

Sadie glared at me, hatred glowing 
brightly in her eyes, so cold and green. I hated 
her, and she knew it. Someone came up 
behind me and I swung around in fear, 

“It’s okay,” said a voice. “I’m Diane. 
You can sit beside me in English.” 

“Oh thanks. I didn’t know what to do.” 

“You’re all right now. We get Mr. Guy 
for English. He was your old teacher, wasn’t 
he? Well, at least you know one teacher. I'll 
let you borrow my history folder if you like 
to catch up I mean.” Diane smiled apologet- 
ically towards me but I knew she could not 
understand. 

Sadie threw a piece of paper towards me 
and smirked, ‘Your exam paper | believe.” 

Mr. Guy looked at me. He seemed to be 
concerned as if he understood my anxiety. He 
thought he did, I hoped he did, but he could 
not. The paper bent weakly in my hand. My 
heart sank. That was all I needed. Written 
on my exam essay was the mark, nineteen and 
a half out of twenty. 

“All right, you shower, settle down.”’ Mr. 
Guy sat on the edge of his desk. “The marks 
were pretty good on the whole and some were 
exceptional, but a few of you will need to 
smarten up your ideas. Evelyn, I must 
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congratulate you on your brilliant composition, 
it was one of the most promising pieces of 
work I have seen for a long time, keep it up!’ 

Sadie smiled so weakly. A smile that 
would have edged ‘neath the heart of the 
hardest man. 

“But we have a shining star in our 
midst. Carol Sandersan who has just been 
promoted from one of the lower classes has 
outshone you all. Her style of writing is so 
fluent and she too has exceptional talent. This 
earned her one of the highest marks for 
English in the whole year.” The teacher smiled 
warmly upon the class, his cool nature antici- 
pating an air of congratulation. The class was 
silent. Sadie glared, fuming, into my face. 

“Of all the pig-headed, downright evil...” 
“Sadie!’’ shouted Mr. Guy. Then ina 
quiet knowing voice he softly yet distinctly said, 

“I know you.” She sat, red-faced in her bated 
fury, bubbling with rage. That he could 
humiliate his prize pupil. She could not bear 
the thought of his knowing that she was a 
scheming, lying, evil bully who persecuted those 
quieter than herself. Without the moral support 
of her petrified allies she was helpless. But my 
fate was decided. In his bid to relieve me from 
something he could not understand, this 
teacher had thrown my only joy away. The only 
reason I came to school was my one period of 
English per day. How could I enjoy my 
favourite subject when those green eyes burned 
into the back of my head. Every time that I put 
words to paper the sides of my work began to 
curl and smoulder in the heat of those fiery 
saucers. I hated being alone. Her phantoms 
always filled the seat beside me. My peace was 
gone. The 4 o’clock bell rang to stir me from my 
stupor and we all left the class. 

“Any problems now .. .”” whispered Mr. 
Guy. 

“No, it’s all right,” I replied. But it was 
not all right. 

My hands were blue and my scarf blew 
uselessly in the wind. It was cold. The road 
was too long if I walked the safe way by the 
bicycle sheds and I wanted to get home. The 
only way left to me was through the side 


entrance and along to the shopping precinct before 


making my way home by the slaughterhouse 
and up the Canongate. It was a long trek alone 
and they always waited for me at the gate to 
jeer and mock me. My eyes burned as the wind 
dried my tears. But tonight it would be 
different. Mr. Guy had frightened them. They 
would not dare. And then I turned the corner 


past the games halJ and smokers’ groups, then on 


into the passage, inevitably approaching the 
gate to see those hardened faces, waiting. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 
Heather Richardson (16) 
Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


Who would have thought that 
a world 
Could end, would end like this? 
That a world of great beauty, 
That great men have fought for 
Should end with the touch of 
a switch. 


Who would have thought 
that men 
Could end this world of ours? 
With thoughts of strength and 
power 
That have mushroomed into war, 
Destroying the peace 
we have striven for. 


Who would have thought that we 
Could be, would be the 
cause of this? 
We've destroyed it all. 
Life and the living, 
We've killed them with 
the touch of a switch. 


THE LIGHTS 
Michelle Wishart (14) 
Madras College, St. Andrews 


The lights were spaced out evenly along the 
avenue 

Standing like soldiers stiff and straight 
Ready for orders from the sergeant 

Then as dark begins to fall 

They light up ene by one. 


Their large dazzling orange light 
Shines down on to the tarred road 
Casting haunting shadows 

Dark and uninviting 

Across the path. 


Sparks of light dance about 

In jumpy uneven motions 

Making patterns across the wall 

That disappear as quickly as they’re made 
Leaving darkness behind. 


The moon quietly goes to sleep 

And the sun begins to rise, 

The last few minutes of the lights day are over 
They slowly flicker out 

And the Sun’s rays sparkle across the avenue. 


UNTITLED 


Annabel Ramsbotham (15) 
Madras College, St. Andrews 


I climbed onto the bus, ‘“‘Half for Southesk 
Avenue, please.”’ The driver looked at me. 

“How old are you?” he demanded. My 
heart sank. It had happened. What I had 
dreaded had happened. 

“Fourteen,” I stammered. 

“Fourteen? That means you should be 
paying full fare,” he said with an evil grin. 
“That’s fifteen pence.” 

“Oh...er...I’m sorry.” He glared at 
me asI tried to pull out my purse. I could feel 
my cheeks redden and was aware of the other 
passengers watching me disapprovingly. 

I handed over the money and hurried to 
a seat behind everyone else. At first, I was 
still feeling too embarrassed to think properly 
about what had happened but as the bus slowly 
wound its way along the darkened streets, my 
embarrassment wore away and anger and 
indignation were left in its place. 

I had not really been trying to cheat the 
bus driver. I had only tried to go half-fare 
because I thought that here, as in some other 
places, if one was in school uniform one could. 
Somehow, with all those people glaring at me, 
I had felt unable to ask the driver about it. 

I was still feeling angry when I got off 
the bus. Why should | pay full fare? Many of 
my friends could get past as halves. What had 
he got against me that I could not? 

I vowed never to get on his bus again. 

I hoped that his takings would drop because of 
it. Of course, I knew that this was just stupid, 
but Reason and Common Sense had been shut 
out and I was trapped in the ever-tightening 
grip of Anger! ... 

I worked out in bed that night that what 
had really made me angry was not that I had 
been charged more but the way in which I was. 
I would not have minded nearly so much had 
the driver been nicer about it, I would have 
accepted that I was in the wrong, but that 
sneering smile and hateful tone of voice made 
me burn with indignation. 

The next day, I walked straight past the 
bus and gave the driver a cold, hard stare. Bother 
it, he was looking the other way. Oh well, I 
supposed that if he had seen me, it would 
only have made matters worse. 

However, the next day it was raining and 
dark and cold and I decided to break my 
avowal and to try again. I got on behind my 
friend, who calmly asked for a half-fare. I 
waited for him to give her the same treatment 
he had given me... but no... he gave her 
the ticket and she went to find a seat! That 
was it. That was the last straw. She was six 
montus older than I and yet, somehow, she 
managed to pass as a half while I paid full! 


I stalked up the stairs. 

His evil smirk was stiil there. He looked 
at me, daring me to defy him. I wondered if 
he had let my friend go as a half in order to 
provoke me deliberately. I asked for a full 
fare and then added, “Um. If you’re in school 
uniform does that mean you can go half-fare?”’ 
Perhaps he had not’seen that I was in school 
uniform. 

He glared at me. I suddenly wished that 
I had not asked the question and that I had 
struck to my previous decision, but it was too 
late now. 

“If you are over fourteen,” he replied with 
a sardonic grin, “you go full fare whether 
you’ve got school uniform on or nothing on!” 
This was much too much. I burned with rage 
and indignation. I wanted to do something — 
but what? 

“J — er — just wondered,” and I turned 
abruptly away. How dare he be so rude to me! 
I had just asked a simple question and he had 
made me look a complete fool. 

I was convulsed with rage at the way he 
had treated me. I was absolutely furious. I 
glowered hatefully at the back of his head and 
then decided that he was not worth looking at 
and so I glowered at the passing houses 
instead. 

I was still breathing fire and fury the 
next day and this time I did not get on his 
bus. It was not until the next week that I got 
onto the bus again. This time it was another 
driver. I asked meekly for a half-fare. It was 
given to me immediately, without even a 
questioning glance. 

After the first stop, to my horror the 
inspector got on. I showed him my ticket and 
waited for the blow to fall. ‘“That’s fine,’ he 
said cheerily. ‘“‘Next please!” He took my 
friend’s ticket and looked at us both for a minute. 
I tried to look as innocent as possible. He grinned 
and moved on the next passengers. 


EMPATHY 
Melanie McA insh (17) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline. 


She ran; stopped short and waited. The 
stilletto-click passed but the perfumed air lingered 
on, and on she ran, passing the woman. Pushing 
her two coins to Mr Henry, she smiled from her, 
boots, slowly, widely, nicely. Through the 
turnstile, out and past the oak tree and yellow 
litter bins. 

He sat, quiet in solitary confinement, 
alone. Shoulders haunched, resting his elbows on 
drawn-up knees watching suspended dust 
dance in the light shaft. The contented 
humming shifted his eyes to the side. He picked 
a fly from the air; ate it. The song drifted on. 
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She, falling silent, stared, commanding his 
attention. His eyes slid to lock with hers. 
Quizzing each other, their heads tilting to either 
side, eyes searching. Both as statues, like lovers, 
giving the silence words. 


The plate crashed against the wall. His 
pink gums bared, his eyes rolling in fire. 
Swinging from chain to chain and back, 
screeching high and loud. Covering his ears, he 
turned his back, whimpering, looking back then 
away. 

She screamed and cried and whimpered 
and ran. Running away, far away, moaning 
softly 


The white walls of the pets corner 
reminded her of home. The small white rabbit 
twitched his nose, and looked up from eyes 
which seemed on top of his head, edging 
forward. Closer she came and grinned. The fur 
looked smooth, soft and warm. She wanted to 
blow on it, to see the holes appear on his fur and 
see the grey, shiny skin beneath. 

Reaching deftly out, she found the _ 
barrier cold and damp, rusting smugly to itself. 


AMBITIONS 
Michael Jenkins (16) 
Glenwood High School, Glenrothes 


Little rich suburban boy 

Playing with toy soldiers in a ten-roomed Surrey 
semi 

What do you want to be when you grow up? 

I want to be the pilot of a great big army plane 
Dropping bombs on nasty Commies like they 
show us 

on TV. 


Nice contented city girl 

Playing with your dollies in a wide and spacious 
garden 

What do you want to be when you grow up? 

I want to be a shy young nurse caring for our 

heroes 

Hurt while they’ve been fighting for their queen 


in far off distant lands. 


Sickly, skinny urchin girl 

Dying of starvation in a Hong Kong shanty-town 
What do you want to be when you grow up? 
Still breathing. 
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BULL BEFORE A FIGHT 


Jennifer Campbell (16) 


Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


His eyes are small 
bullets, 

His bones twitch, 

He gouges the gravel 

Angrily in desperation. 


His muscles are large 

Full of commanding power 
He waits 

Eagerly 

For his hour of destiny. 


It could be his last 

But then maybe... 

Gates of the pen swing wildly 
Open, 

The crowd cheers, stupendously 
He snorts loudly, 

Bellows, 

Triumphantly. 


BOMBS AT DAWN 
Gary Duncan (14) 
Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


At dawn 

Bombers wait, 

Lying still - 

Silent 

Waiting for their engines 
To roar, and spit. 
(1000Ib. bombs) 

Pilots race into 

Cockpits on the runway. 
Taking off 

Ready to kill, to 

Drop 

The prize on 

the 

enemy. 


George Bowie (17) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 
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THE NOVELTY 
Alexander Neil Watson (17) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


From a distance 

I saw dykes, 

Round each side built strong 

And high. 

A little lower in the corners, 

(How many weathers have stormed them?) 
Giving ventilation enough 

To make the room bearable. 


A brown one, white belly, 

Gave a call. (Straight from songs and children’s 
fiction) 

And they all moved; 

Following, 

As if on castors. 

As if pieces of furniture, 

But all brown with white bellies, 

They are all moving towards the corner. 

There’s a crow on the fence, 

And more above, 

And more new arrivals. 

And trees whisper rumours; loudly. 

And still more birds are coming 

To that corner of the room 

With its furniture 


There were no creditable efforts to move them. 


lam wondering what there is in that corner. 
The trees tell me nothing, 

But annoy me with their incessant hushing; 
So loud. 

Why did they follow? 

I didn’t think cows did this. 

Except at milking time, 

With the farmer’s call. 


INGLIStON 


The illustrations feautured in this issue of Words 
are all Chinese paper cuts. 

Apart from the cover, which shows two 
tigers, and two flower cuts, all the other 


examples depict scenes from the traditional 
folk tale “Monkey”’. 

The art of paper cutting is ancient. It 
was taught to girls as part of homecraft and is 
likely to have sprung from embroidery 
patterns. 

Words would like to thank Miss Betty 
Barr for kind permission to reproduce these 
cuts from her collection. 


Just that call. 


) “The ring through the coo’s nose, son? 
That'll be for hingin’ it up wi? ag 


pate 


Ak 1-80 fov S inauesd 
(Post fee v.k.) 
Its a baxopin! 


Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 
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; 
George Bowie (17) | 


